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POETRY. — 


STRIKE THROUGH THE KNOT. 


I well remember, years ago, how I, a little lad, 

To split a knotty stick, essayed, with all the strength 
I had; 

In .vainI hacked about that knot, and chips flew 
round the door; 

And, wearied, I laid down the axe, and thought I'd 
try no more. 

Just then, an old man passing by, who chanced to see 
my plight, 

Cried out aloud, ‘Hold, hold, my boy, you have not 
tried aright; 

This hacking splinters will not gain the object you 
have sought, 

But split it through the knot, my boy, directly through 
the knot.” 

I tried once more, andon the knot struck hard to 
make it twain; 

Once, twice, thrice, and the stick was split, I dropped 
my ax again; 

“And now,” quoth he, “by this you see, just how it 
is in life, 

All the way through you'll find hard knots, and sor- 
rows, care and strife. 

“And should you only hack at them, you’ll make but 
sorry speed ; 

But, if you strike them manfully, you surely will suc- 
ceed ; 

The lives of great men always lead through many a 
troubled way. 

And would you walk therein, my boy, remember 
what I say.’’ 

Thus did he speak, and ever since I’ve found his words 
80 true, 

That I will give as 1 received, the same advice to you, 

And if you heed it, you will find, as othere have, I 
wot, 

The wisest plan, and surest way, is striking through 
the knot. 











THE POSTMAN’S RING. 
BY MRS, A. D.T. WHITNEY, 


Of all the parables, day by day, 
That thrill the heart of this life of mine,— 
Making strange and beautiful sign 
Of gracious meaning in common way,— 
The very blithest and dearest thing 
Is the sound in the house of the postman’s ring. 


"It tells a story. Though deep and far 
Stretch the want and the wish of man, 
Hid in the bud of an infinite plan, 

All blessed and sure providings are; 

God’s love rings the bell at the door 

That the postman stands and waits before. 

For He knew when He made it—earth and sea— 
The world so wide, and His child so small, 
Something must reach across it all 

From heart to heart that would listening be, 

And so from the first he laid away 

Seed of purpose that fruits to-day. 


And because no service of man to man,— 
No thought or method that matches need,— 
With outward emblem can half way read 
The depth divine of the heavenly plan, 
Almost the dearest and hopefullest thing 
In the livelong day, is the postman’s ring. 
It minds me well if so sure a hand, 
So glad a summons, may tell and send 
Our earthly tidings from friend to friend, 
There cannot be less in the Perfect Land. 
Soul-messages may not be stayed or crossed: 
Out of God’s mails no letter is lost! 
Dear heart! that dwellest I know not where,— 
So near—so distant—I may not see,— 
While I sit below with thoughts of thee 
Is some such usage of gladness there? 
Do the angels come to thy door and say, 
“We have brought thee a word from her to-day?” 
—Scribner’s for July. 





[The following gems from Longfellow’s ‘Three 
Books of Song,”’ will give a taste of this last splendid 
work.]} 

“These tales you tell are one and all, 

Of the Old World,” the poet said, 
“Flowers gathered from a crumbling wall, 
Dead leaves that rustle as they fall; 

Let me present you in their stead 
Something of our New England earth, 

A tale which, though of no great worth, 
Has still this merit, that it yields 

A certain freshness of the fields, 

A sweetness as of home-made bread.”’ 


He played; at first the tones were pure 
And tender as asummer night, 

The full moon climbing to her height, 
The sob and ripple of the seas, 

The flapping of an idle sail; 

And then by sudden and sharp degrees 
The multiplied, wild harmonies 
Freshened and burst into a gale; 

A tempest bowling through the dark, 
A crash as of some shipwrecked bark, 
A loud and melancholy wail. 


A sudden wind from out the west 
Blew all its trumpets loud and shrill; 
The windows rattled with the blast, 
The oak trees shouted as it past; 

And straight, as if by fear possessed, 
The cloud encampment on the hill 
Broke up, and fluttering flag and tent, 
Vanished into the firmament, 

And down the valley fled amain 

The roar of the retreating rain. 


Only far up in the blue sky 

A mass of clouds, like drifted snow 
Suffused with a faint Alpine glow, 
Was heaped together, vast and high, 
On which a shattered rainbow hung. 
Not rising like the ruined arch 

Of some aeria) aqueduct, 

But like a roseate garland plucked 
From an Olympian god, and flung 
Aside in his triumphal march. 

The company ‘‘rushed into the open air, 
And no more tales were told that day.’’ 











OUR OHIO LETTER. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Have you any faith in 
that notable Fourteenth Resolution to spare ? 
If so, please forward some to my address, C, 
O. D. In the absence of the applause and en- 
thusiasm which greeted it at Philadelphia, 
it seems to me a dead letter, without hope of 
final resurrection. Who is the wily diplomat 
who can write an article so carefully worded 
that friends and foes can adopt it without fear 
of compromising themselves? Why Horace 
Greeley may pipe it from the Tribune roof and 
not go back on his record! The “True- Wo- 
man” may touch it and live! The Republi- 
can party of the United States, assembled in 
national convention in the city of Philadelphia, 
again declares its faith and announces its po- 
sition upon the questions before the country. 
Its fourteenth position is one to be proud 
of—it is of vital importance to every woman, 
that is, if said woman can see anything in it of 
vital importance. It is one of those curious 
documents capabie of supplying millions with 
inferences. Draw an inference to suit your- 
self and invite your neighbor to do the same. 
The original is inexhaustible. 

It says, “The Republican party is mindful of 
its obligations to the loyal women of America 
for their noble devotion to the cause of free- 
dom.’ Let notthe Republican party dream it 
is monopolizing gratitude—why even publicans 
and sinners (ycleped democrats), are mind- 
ful in like degree and manner, Doubtless 
said party is grateful to woman for being born 
with unlimited capacity for cooking, sewing, 
and raking up the loose straws, and pick- 
ing up the chips. It is not yet too late 
for a resolution to that effect to be embodied 
in Church or State platform. If it had not 
been for a few Woman Suffrage Republicans 
who called it to mind, women to-day, the loy- 
al ones I mean, would be living without a 
single “thank you’’ from any political party. 
It is so gratifying and mollifying to know that 
she who scraped lint, and bound up wounds, 
and gave her mite, and her son, and her hus- 
band, and wrought early and late in fields and 
mills, and stores, is at last publicly rewarded 
by the Republican party! ‘It ismuch obliged 
to her!’ 

Said resolution also confessed its “satisfac- 
tion’’ in women being “admitted to wider 
fields of usefulness’! “The heathen Chinee”’ 
may not cut off his pig-tail in despair over 
such an innovation! Even the Liberal Re- 
publican party, that half-and-half mixture, 
does not effervesce because women preach, 
plead and physic, and an unadulterated demo- 
crat moves along without swearing, when he 
finds a woman aiming at his place. Horace 
Greeley has always been in favor of making 
the way wider and cleaner for woman. So 
far Margaret Fuller led him, but there he 
stops short and becomes mulish. Let us see 
how far beyond him this Fourteenth Resolution 
stretches. It continues its benevolent lan- 
guage thus: “And the honest demands of any 
class of citizens for additional rights should be 
treated with respectful consideration!’ Y 
gods! That is, in words we have heard from 
the beginning, “When all women ask for the 





ballot they shall have it. I admit we have 
gained an inch, inasmuch as our demands 
“should be treated with respectful considera- 
tion.”” Lucy Stone thought, twenty-five years 
ago, that her demand for political equality 
should be treated respectfully, but it was not. 
Willit be now? We fear not, unless the fra- 
mers of that resolution can be induced to put 
the verb should be treated in the indicative 
mode and first future tense, shall,—we have not 
unlimited confidence in the potential. May, 
can, might, could and should, do not declare 
positively. These auxiliaries leave a man too 
much a free agent. I cannot see that women 
have any hold on the Republican party by 
that Fourteenth Resolution. It promises just 
nothing. It is polite—it touches its hat to wo- 
man—it expresses moderate joy in seeing her 
out of the kitehen—it acknowledges obliga- 
tion to her, for her devotion to freedom, as if 
she were a being not personally interested in 
freedom and all her labors in its behalf, just 
disinterested benevolence — it winds up by say- 
ing that her honest demands for additional 
rights should be respectfully considered. It 
might have added with truth, “but owing to 
the selfishness of men, they will not be so 
considered.” 

We would not vote for Horace Greeley if 
we could, and we could not if we would, and 
yet for one I hope as much in his party as in 
any other. He says, No, with emphasis, but 
he may say “Yes,’’ for he is by no means a 
fixed star. His political record is like the 
glass mentioned in Scripture in which a man 
sees himself, and straightway forgets what 
manner of man heis. Because the a nape 
Convention made no mention of the Rights of 
Woman, or of her loyalty, &c., is no sign that at 
the last hour, it will not also give her a penny. 
The truth is, there is no political party true 
enough to the principles of democracy to 
bring all classes into its fold. There is an 
ideal republican party, of which Gerrit Smith, 
Garrison, Beecher, Blackwell and others are 
members; but it is not in power, and it will 
not be, until the masses are convinced that 
there is neither right nor justice, nor Christi- 
anity in excluding a woman from the polls. 
There was not half the prejudice against the 
negro that there is against the woman, but on 
the other hand there are a hundred women 
able to cry out against wrong where there was 
oue negro. If we are ever enfranchised, we 
shall cut our way thither as through solid 
stone. In one day or ten days we may not 
see the mark of our chisel and yet we know 
every stroke tells. To this end we have got to 
work slowly, patiently, and hopefully, not 
looking to a Fourteenth Resolution for help. 
Women are not unknown quantities—their 
value was found long ago; and for men to 
speak and write of them as if they were enig- 
mas is a dodge, a political trick. To insert 
in a party platfurm, a resolution pretending 
to favor a class of people is a gross indignity. 
Every other resolution gives a certain sound— 
it plants itself fairly and squarely on every 
question, but this fourteenth hovers and flut- 
ters but don’t alight. 

Dear JOURNAL, do you think I should vio- 
late the first commandment if I should fall 
down and worship that resolution, seeing it 
has not its likeness in the heavens above, in 
the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth? MIRIAM M. CoLeE. 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


The exercises of the seventh annual Com- 
mencement of the Young Ladies’ Boarding 
School of Bristol, Pa., occurred on the 20th ul- 
timo, and will interest all who aspire to a high- 
er education for women. The charming sum- 
mer day, crowned with a perfect dome of blue, 
and the beautiful river lawn which was the 
scene of the-happy occasion, contributed their 
joint influence to the general fund of enjoy- 
ment. The company assembled to witness the 
day’s doings was very large. Their relish of 
the higher features of the occasion, and their 
genial participation in its rare social opportu- 
nities, as well as the unconcealed zest shown 
in their efforts to soothe and satisfy the physi- 
cal nature, all gave token of the general frui- 
tion. The gay young life, with its overflow of 
cheerfulness, so buoyant and elated, imparted 
a pleasing enthusiasm to the scene. 

A chorus of ringing voices opened the exer- 
cises, by singing “God of the Fatherless,” 
which was followed by the first essay entitled 
‘‘Man’s Mind a Kingdom Is,” by Lizzie M. 
Roberts. The next was on “ Aisthetic Culture,” 
by Katie Switzer, who, in chaste language’ 
evinced her love of the refining arts, and gave 
an exalted position to music for its power 
toenrich the soul with lofty emotions.. A 
stirring song was the next source of delight, 
then an essay by Estelle Hutchinson, on the 
ever prolific and never exhausted subject of 
“Hope.” Carrie 8. Laing followed with her 
choice and winning thoughts on the poetic 








theme, ‘‘Night brings out the Stars,” showing 
the stimulus sometimes imparted by adverse 
circumstances, and how strong traits of char- 
acter are developed through unsavory disci- 
pline. “The butterfly,” sung by Annie Ches- 
ton, whose voice is singularly rich and power- 
ful, charmed every ear. We were then favored 
with an admirable essay on “Heights,” by 
Mary F. Cabeen, who lured our thoughts into 
the realm of moral and intellectual grandeur, 
and awakened in our minds ennobling aspira- 
tions. 

Part Second commenced with an enlivening 
chorus, the “Greenwood Tree,” succeeded by 
an essay on the “Mystery of Nature,” by Edith 
L. Peirce. This included sage reflections on 
an important theme, treading boldly on meta- 
physical ground, and embraced many excellent 
thoughts that were forcibly and worthily pre- 
sented. ‘‘Poets of Misfortune” was the sub- 
ject of the next essay, by Kate Bostwick, 
whose production was of an entertaining char- 
acter, presenting in review many of the noted 
names in literature, and including a tribute to 
some who were not favored by fortune. Af- 
ter another animated song, there was an “Es- 
say’ with the “Valedictory’”’ by Eleanore L. 
Switzer, who performed her part in a praise- 
worthy and effective manner. Let me give 
her closing words. 

“Girls! as we part, let us remember that to 
our hands, as well as to others, falls the work 
of helping, the work of keeping the great ball 
of civilization in motion. We know that ‘we 
can make our lives sublime,’ even in the qui- 
et, uneventful paths to which we are each 
tending, and at the end, if we will, we may at 
least feel that the world has not been the 
worse for our living. The recording angel 
will receive each good resolve at the chancel 
of heaven, and as he writes it down, a smile 
shall illumine the page and so render it holy 
forever. 

“Mingled with the pleasures of a meeting 
such as this, the sad sound of ‘farewell’ comes 
floating on the summer breeze. May life’s 
journey bring to each the highest treasure—a 
heart content.” * 

The essays of these eight “girl graduates” 
all commanded expressions of praise. They 
were appreciated and enjoyed. Each contain- 
ed points of excellence, and some possessed 
unquestionably a high order of merit. They 
revealed evidences of good discipline, fine cul- 
ture and clear reflection, and disclosed in the 
majority of instances a fair degree of literary 
taste. 

After the Valedictory, the diplomas were 
presented by the principal, Miss Ruth Anna 
Peirce, who accompanied the act with a few 
fitting words. 

An address to the class was then delivered 
by Dr. Isaac Comly, whose remarks were 
characterized by wisdom and practical worth, 
and abounded in good suggestions and profita- 
ble advice to all. After this came the “parting 
song, and then the “Alumni Address” by 
Lucy N. Phillips, who graduated in the class 
of 1870. This address concerning the duties 
of life, which was well and beautifully written, 
won kindly and deserved encomiums. 

Succeeding this delightful and varied enter- 
tainment, was one of another order, in which 
all were invited to participate, under the wil- 
lows of the pleasant lawn by the river-side, 
where social enjoyment and the cheerful inter- 
change of friendships completed the happy 
record of the day. w. 





A NOBLE ARMY OF WOMEN. 


Mary Clemmer Ames, in the Independent 
last week, speaks of Mrs, Livermore, and the 
recognition of women in the Philadelphia 
platform : 

In simple justice, I must say that the ser- 
vices of one woman to the Republican party— 
those of Mary A. Livermore—entitled her and 
all women whom she represents to a more 
hearty and less ambiguous recognition from 
the party to whose service she has devoted 
her indomitable energy, her magnetic elo- 
quence, and unswerving faith, I mention her 
name because she, more than any other 
woman who has entered political life, illus- 
trates the nobility of principle, the grandeur 
of truth, as the two things to be cherished 
and maintained, irrespective of any mere 
personal success or triumph. Other women, 
seekers of Suffrage, do not hesitate to deciare 
that they will go with any party or for any 
principle which will recognize their cause, 
Mrs. Livermore says: ‘‘I am in favor of the 
Republican party, whether it gives us the Suf- 
frage or not, even if it does not recognize us 
at all; because it advocates all other good 
things, and our cause will come in due time.” 

This is the utterance of a great soul. Such 
a woman can afford to wait,as can any hu 
man being who has risen from the lower re- 
gion of self-seeking into the calmer atmos- 
phere of abiding truth. 

We say amen to the above. All honor to 
Mrs. Livermore! But there are a host of 
‘other woman, seekers of Suffrage,’”’ who 
stand on the same high plain. Women who 
have shown their devotion to truth and jus- 
tice by lives of self-sacrificing toil, Mrs. 





Ames must have been unfortunate in her uc- 
quaintance with “other Suffrage seekers” 
when she can say, ‘They do not hesitate to de- 
clare that they will go for any party or any 
principle which will recognize their cause,’ 
We know very few suffragists who take such 
ground as this. The American Woman Suf- 
frage Association is composed of noble women 
whose principles cannot be made merchan- 
dise. M. W. C. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


The ladies of Albany are about to organize 
a Grant and Wilson Club. 

A check for £200 has been handed to Miss 
Jex-Blake toward the establishment of a 
Women’s Hospital in Edinburgh. 

The Sheffield Scientific School at New 
Haven has been presented with $25,000 by 
Mrs. Susan Higgin, a rich widow of Liverpool. 

Miss Rye has opened a home for deserted 
girls at Peckham, near London, from which 
a certain number will be sent regularly to 
Canada. 

Miss Mary C. Pike, daughter of the Hon, 
James S, Pike, of Washington, is now one of 
the editors of Wood’s Household Magazine, 
published at Newburg, N. Y. 


M. D. Conway says that Miss Kate Field’s 
successful after-dinner venture in London 
will probably have the effect of breaking down 
the prejudices against female post-prandial 
privileges. 

At the Abbott Female Academy, Andover, 
Mass., Hon. George B. Loring delivered an 
interesting annual address, at Phillips Hall. 
Professor Park presented the diplomas of the 
graduating class. Former members of the 
Academy met together after the address. 

Miss Ladd, who could not be admitted to 
any Massachusetts college, will go to Cornell 
University this fall. There are three other 





young ladies in this State ready to enter col- 


lege who are hesitating whether to go to Cor- 
nell, N. Y., Michigan University, or Middle- 
town, Conn. None of these institutions ex- 
clude women. 

Three years ago a Gloucester lady made her 
husband promise that he would give her each 
day the five-cent pieces he had in his: pocket, 
and on his birthday, a few days since, she 
surprised him by making him a present of a 
handsome gold watch, costing upwards of 
$100, which she had purchased with the money 
thus obtained. It shows how fast little say- 
ings will accumulate, 

Mrs. Dr. Tarr has assumed editorial control 
of the Denton (Md.) Journal, in place of her 
deceased husband. A similar example oc- 
curred in Maryland many years ago, when 
Miss Goddard undertook to publish and edit 
the Maryland Journal and Baltimore Adver- 
tiser, which her father founded in 1773. His 
daughter continued at her labors during the 
revolutionary war, maintaining the cause of 
her country modestly, but firmly. 

Mrs. Sarah Davis, a Nantucket lady who 
was noted in her earlier years as a pianist, 
does nut think of laying aside the accomplish- 
ment because she is an octogenarian. A few 
evenings ago she entertained and delighted a 
little company convened at a friend’s house 
by her admirable performance, sitting upright 
at the piano, playing tune after tune seem- 
ingly without weariness and quite too absorb- 
ed in discoursing music to remember that she 
is no longer young. 

Moore’s Hill College is doing what it can to 
aid in the cause of “Woman’s Rights.” Its 
president, J. H. Martin, is in favor of equal 


rights to all, regardless of sex. The Young. 


Ladies’ Literary Society of the college came 
before the public this year with ‘‘Orations 
instead of Essays,” at their annual exercises. 
Miss Alice M. Brewer, a member of the senior 
class, delivered her “Graduating Production’’ 
without reference to her manuscript, and her 
efforts were doubly successful, when com- 
pared with the efforts of those who read 
their productions. 


Mrs. M. J. Lamb, an intelligent lady, and a 
ready and practiced writer, who has earned 
the distinction of being the first woman ad- 
mitted to the active membership of the New 
York Historical Society, has been at work 
for the past four or five years, preparing a 
history of the Empire City, derived not only 
from the standard sources, but also from fam- 
ily archives of correspondence, memoranda, 
and papers of various.kinds to which she has 
been granted access, among those whose 
fathers and mothers were closely identified 
with the early days of the city, particularly 
during the revolutionary period and the earlier 
part of this country. This book tells the 
whole story, from the time of Henry Hudson 
and the “Half Moon” down to the presen 
day. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL QUESTION. 
RY PROF. J. W. STEARNS. 


When such institutions as the Sfate Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Cornell University 
are thrown open to young people of both sexes, 
and when other old and long-established col- 
leges ‘are gravely considering the propriety of 
adopting asimilar policy, it is evident that the 
reform or change in question has passed from 
the stage of neglect and littleness to that 
of strength and probable success. The exper- 
iment will now be tried on a scale adapted to 
test conclusively its wisdom or folly. Can we 
anticipate the verdict of the future? Perhaps 
some such fragment as the following may be 
picked up among the memoranda of a curiosi- 
ty-seeker of the next century: 

“An old pamphlet—old it seems in conse- 
quence of the great change in opinions and 
usages since it was issued, but a glance at the 
title-page shows that it appeared as late as 
1872—revives the recollections of a controversy 
now almost forgotten. In reading it we are 
forcibly reminded of a familiar print, which 
has amused several generations of young peo- 
ple; it represents a chicken, just emerged 
from the shell, demurely surveying the ruin 
it has caused, and perhaps reflecting upon the 
surprising difference between an outside and 
an inside view. At least such is the feeling 
with which we look back upon the problem 
discussed in this pamphlet. It is a report 
made to the trustees of Cornell University on 
the co-education of the sexes. It grew out of 
the proposition of a benevolent gentleman to 
bestow a considerable endowment on condi- 
tion that the privileges of the University 
should be made accessible to young people of 
both sexes. The proposition involved a vio- 
lent innovation upon established usages. 
Grave and experienced men shook their heads, 
and prophesied that nothing but evil would 
come of such a course. Various ‘strong rea- 
sons’ were adduced in proof of this, many of 
which are developed in the course of this re- 
port. Accordingly a committee was appoint- 
ed to investigate and report upon the matter 
for the information of the Board. ‘hey at 
once opened an extensive correspondence 
with principals of academies and normal 
schools, and presidents of colleges where this 
experiment had been tried, and even entered 
upon a tour of visitation and inspection to as- 
certain the facts in the case for themselves. 

“This pamphlet contains the result of their 
labors. From this it appears that to many 
persons there seemed at that time to be a rad- 
ical difference between the co-education of the 
sexes at academies and normal schools, and at 
colleges, though at both the young people 
were away from their homes and of about the 
same age; which indeed seems like saying 
that higher culture renders persons less re- 
fined, less self-controlled and less moral. What 
seems still more surprising at the present 
time is the alarm felt with reference to the ef- 
fect upon the character of the young people. 
It seems so self-evident that nature designed 
young men and young women to grow up to- 
gether, and exert a restraining and educating 
influence upon each other, that one is at a loss 
to understand how the benefit of allowing this 
could be overlooked. But it seems to have 
been feared that the yourg ladies would be 
rendered less delicate and refined by their as- 
sociation with young men,—for some mysteri- 
ous reason that this result would follow more 
decidedly at college than in general society. 
Strange notions of the character of young 
men in college must have been held at that 
time! For it would be natural to suppose, 
and indeed we know that it is the case, that 
they/are some of the most upright, earnest, 
and self-respecting young men in the commu- 
nity; while the young women whom such in- 
stitutions attract to themselves are the very 
opposite to the light, vain and frivolous. 

“A still more. surprising objection is that 
scandal and loss of character is likely to grow 
out of such associations. We might express 
amazement at this, for it seems not difficult to 
have foreseen that the most powerful checks 
of public setiment would necessarily be de- 
veloped in these communities, where brothers 
and sisters would jealously guard each other’s 
honor, and where a noble and chivalric spirit 
is far stronger and more exacting than in the 
outside world, Public sentiment is nowhere 
more powerfully felt, and in no community is 
the hand of official power so readily and sure- 
ly interposed to check the appearances of evil. 
But another argument is urged—that such as- 
sociation will in many cases lead to engage- 
ments for marriage. Yes, it will, is the an- 
swer of Dr. Fairchild, then President of Ob- 
erlin, and is that an evil? Where are young 
men and young women likely to find more 
eongetiial companions than at the school 
where they have grown up together to com- 
mon tastes and commonculture? Where are 
they more likely to form correct opinions of 
each other than in the society where daily 
competition develops the true strength of char- 
acter and reality of attainments, where every 
person is estimated not by show, or wealth, 
or-pretense, but more nearly than anywhere 
else in the world for what they really are? 
All'these arguments seem to put a slight val- 
ue upon the'self-respect, sense of responsibili- 
ty, power of restrain and s¢lf-guidance Which 
is developed in young people where, under 








right influences, they are thrown upon their 
own resources. And then again comes the con- 
sideration that these things look very different- 
ly before trial and after trial. Once admitted to 
terms of perfect equality, this daily association 
becomes a very natural and common-place mat- 
ter. Who thinks of remarking upon it? How 
does it seer different from the association of 
the great world itself? Its refining, enno- 
bling, restraining, purifying effects are felt con- 
sciously every hour, working, as God meant 
they should work, to the elevation of both 
man and woman, keeping the one from coarse- 
ness, rudeness and vulgarity, the other from 
vanity, frivolity and giddiness. 

“Now this report gathers up from the com- 
paratively scant experience of that day evi- 
dence that these results did follow the exper- 
iment of co-education, wherever it was then 
tried, and that the evil consequences feared 
did not arise. So far it seems to us a curious 
relic of the shell out of which we have crawled, 
which looks, to be sure, very small, or very 
foolish, perhaps, in comparison with the world 
outside it. But there are other points which 
relate to the desirableness of giving men and 
women the same kind of education, to the ef- 
fect upon the health of young women, to the 
comparative capacity of the two sexes for 
mental labor, on which we have fuller light.” 

Who shall say what the future may develop 
on these points ?—Chicago Standard. 





STRUGGLING WITH THE WORLD. 


A young lady who has been teaching school 
for a living in the West, full of the quenchless 
yearning for a wide field and fair play, tells a 
story which it would be well for those having 
voice and authority in such matters to heed. 
On thd threshold of her career, finding that one 
obstacle to her success was the difference in 
the amount paid to aman and a woman for 
the same labor, she complained to a friend, 
who quoted Daniel Webster to her. ‘There 
is ‘room enough up-stairs.’ If you would re- 
ceive better wages, fit yourself for a higher 
position. Do you not see that you are sur- 
rounded by an incompetent host? Come up 
higher!” She had long lamented the fact 
that so many of her sister teachers werked on 
from year to year in a groove, neither improv- 
ing their own minds nor learning better meth- 
ods for the development of those intrusted to 
them. She knew that many of them were de- 
serving of pity more than blame, because the 
time employed by gentleman teachers for rest 
and recreation must be used by them in sew- 
ing and housework, on account of their small 
salaries. She determined to find a place ‘“‘up- 
stairs,” if untiring efforts would secure it. 
Her days were spent in school, and much of 
the night over her books. Time and money 
were spent in visiting first-class schools, study- 
ing the best methods of school government, 
and the simplest and clearest way of impart- 
ing instruction. After long months of toil, 
she felt and knew that she was master of her 
work, and looked for the reward of her labors. 
After teaching one or two terms, she applied 
for a position as first assistant in a school, and 
afew days afterward was waited upon by the 
president of the board, who informed her that 
upon strict inquiries they had discovered that 
she was competent to conduct the school her- 
self. Upon the reception of this news, her 
heart beat with joy, as she felt that she had 
reached the “room up-stairs.” Filled with 
this thought, and thankful that her efforts 
were to be crowned with success, she did not 
think of the remuneration, until asked what 
pay she expected, when she inquired what 


they had usually paid, when she was informed | 


that she was a woman, and this was an ex- 
periment. They had paid a man, the last 
year, seven hundred dollars for six months, 
but proposed to try her for three months at 
fifty-five dollars a month, telling her that, if 
she succeeded, her pay would be raised at the 
end of thetime. This time passed quickly, 
when the school was pronounced a success, 
the board informing her that such entire sat- 


isfaction had never been given before. Par- | 


ents and friends congratulated her, and the 
noble corps of assistants who had worked out 
her plans so ably; and with cheerful endeavor 
the work of the year wenton. Then the next 
term came, and that finally closed, as did the 
first. The large boys and young men who had 
been her pupils, and had finished their school- 
days under her teaching, gathered about her 
with tearful eyes'and thanked her with trem- 
bling lips for her untiring efforts in their be- 
half. The girls vied with each other in offer- 
ing tokens of love and respect, while all ex- 
pressed the hope that she might be with them 
the coming year. With mingled feelings of 
joy and sorrow she closed her schoolroom 
door, half wishing the long vacation over, and 
herself ready for work again. The secretary 
of the board, in giving her the order for the 
last term’s pay, waxed eloquent over her suc- 
cess; but when she glanced at the paper he 
gave her, and found only fifty-five dollars al- 
lowed per month, be had nothing more to 
say, and referred her to the president. Think- 
ing there must be some mistake, she sought 
the president, who informed her she had done 
nobly, telling her the school bad never been 
so well conducted, and that she had saved 
them lots of money. Upon her asking if he 


had not agreed that she should have her sala- 





ry raised the second term, he said: “Well— 
yes! But we talked it over, and concluded 
that fifty-five dollars was enough for a woman!” 
This conversation took place in Mr. F——’s 
bank, just at the hour of closing. At the 
door, in a carriage, waited bis elegantly-dress- 
ed daughter. Our “teacher’’ felt almost 
wicked ‘as she passed her, with the father’s 
words in her ears—‘‘enough for a woman!’’ 
There was no written contract, and she was 
helpless. Bitter tears were shed in the soli- 
tude of her room that night, for she felt that 
she must seek work elsewhere. They would 
gladly have employed her another year, in 
order that they might “‘save lots of money ;” 
but, finding her services could not be secured 
for less than they gave a man, they let her go. 
And this is too generally the case in the 
management of such matters. God speed the 
day when ability, and not sex, shail decide the 
question of position and pay; when the key 
to the “room up-stairs”” may be held by those 
competent tojudge of the merits of those who 
would enter. 





THE ABBOT AND LEARNED WOMAN. 


The Argument. 

A certain abbot, paying a visit to a lady, finds 
her reading Greek and Latin authors. A dis- 
pute arises whence pleasantness of life pro- 
ceeds; viz.,not from external employments, 
but from the study of wisdom. An ignorant 
abbot will by no means have his monks to be 
learned; nor has he himself so much as a sin- 
gle book in his closet. Pious women in old 
times gave their minds to the study of the 
Scriptures; but monks that hate learning, and 
give themselves up to luxury, idleness and 
hunting are provoked to apply themselves to 
other kinds of studies more becoming their 
profession. 

ANTRONIOS—MAGDALA. 


Ant.—What sort of house hold stuff do I see ? 

Mag.—Is it not that which is neat? 

Ant.—How neat it is I can’t tell, but I’m 
sure it is not very becoming either a maid or a 
matroe. 

Mag.—Why so? 

Ant.—Because here are books lying about 
everywhere. 

Mag.—What, have you lived to this age, and 
are both an abbot and a courtier, and never 
saw any books in a lady’s apartment ? 

Ant.—Yes, I have seen books, but they 
were French; but here I see Greek and Latin 
ones. 

Mag.—Why! are there no other books but 
French ones that teach wisdom ? 

Ant.—But it becomes ladies to have some- 
thing that is diverting to pass away their leis- 
ure hours. : 

Mag.—Must none but ladies be wise, and 
live pleasantly ? 

Ant.—You very improperly connect being 
wise, and living pleasantly, together. Women 
have nothing to do with wisdom; pleasure is 
ladies’ business. 

Mag.—Ought not every one to live well? 

Ant.—I am of opinion they ought so to do. 

Mag.—Well, can anybody live a pleasant life, 
that does not live a good life ? 

Ant.—Nay, rather, how can anybody live a 
pleasant life that does not live a good life? 

Mag .—Why then, do you approve of living 
ill, if it be but pleasantly ? 

Ant.—I am of opinion that they live a good 
life, that live a pleasant life. 

Mag.—Well, but from whence does that 
pleasure proceed? From outward things, or 
from the mind? 

Ant.—From outward things. 

Mag.—O subtile abbot, but thick-skulled 
philosopher! Pray tell me in what you sup- 
pose a pleasant life to consist ? 

Ant.—Why, in sleeping, and feasting, and 
liberty of doing what you please, in wealth and 
in honors. 

Mag.—But suppose to all these things God 
should add wisdom, should you live pleasantly 
then ? 

Ant.—What is it that you call by the name 
of wisdom ? 

Mag.—This is wisdom, to know that a man 
is only happy by the goods of the mind; that 
wealth, honor, or descent neither make a man 
happier or better. 

Ant.—If that be wisdom, farewell to it for 
me. 

Mag.—Suppose now that I take more pleas- 
ure in reading a good author than you do in 
hunting, drinking, or gaming, won’t you think 
I live pleasantly ? 

Ant.—I would not live that sort of life. 

Mag.—I don’t inquire what you take most 
delight in, but what is it that ought to be most 
delighted in? 

Ant.—I would not have my monks mind 
books much. 

Mag.—But my husband approves very well 
of it. But what reason have you why you 
would not have your monks bookish ? 

Ant.—Because I find they are not so obedi- 
ent; they answer again out of the decrees and 
decretals, out of Peter and Paul.. 

Mag.—Why then do you command them 
the contrary to what Peter and Paul did? 

Ant.—I ean’t tell what they teach; but I 
can’t endure a monk that answers again. Nor 

would I have any of my monks wiser than I 
am myself. 

Mag.—You might prevent that well enough, 





if you did but lay yourself out to get as much 
wisdom as you can. 

Ant.—I haven’t leisure. 

Mag.—Why so? 

Ant.—Beeause [ haven’t time. 

Mag.—What! not at leisure to be wise? 

Ant.—No. 

Mag.—Pray what hinders you ? 

Ant.—Long prayers, the affairs of my house- 
hold, hunting, looking after my horses, attend- 
ing at court. 

Mag.—Well, and do you think these things 
are better than wisdom ? 

Ant.—Custom has made it so. 

Mag.—Well, but now answer me this one 
thing: Suppose that God should grant you 
this power, to be able to turn yourself and 
your monks into any sort of animal that you 
had a mind, would you turn them into hogs 
and yourself into a horse? 

Ant.—No, by no means. 

Mag.—By doing so, you might prevent any 
of them from being wiser than yourself. 

Ant.—It is not much matter to me what 
sort of animals my monks are, if I am but a 
man myself. 

Mag.—Well, and do you look upon him to 
be a man that neither has wisdom, nor desires 
to have it? 

Ant.—I am wise enough for myself. 

Mag.—And so are hogs wise enough for 
themselves. 


Ant.—You seem to be a sophistress, you ar- 


gue so smartly. 

Mag.—I won’t tell you what you seem to 
me to be. But why does this household-stuff 
displease you? 

Ant.—Because a spinning-wheel is a wo- 
man’s weapon. 

Mag.—Is it not a woman’s business to mind 
the affairs of her family, and to instruct her 
children ? 

Ant.—Yes, it is. 

Mag.—And do you think so weighty an of- 
fice can be executed without wisdom ? 

Ant.—I believe not. 

Mag —This wisdom I learn from books. 

Ant.—I have threescore and two monks in 
my cloister, and you will not see one book in 
my chamber, 

Mag.—The monks are finely looked after 
all this while. 

Ant.—I could dispense with books; but I 
can’t bear Latin books. 

Mag.—Why so? 

Ant.—Because that tongue !s not fit for a 
woman. 

Mag.—I want to know the reason. 

Ant.—Because it contributes nothing to- 
wards the defence of their chastity. 

Mag.—Why, then, do French books that are 
stuffed with the most trifling novels contribute 
to chastity ? 

Ant.—But there is another reason. 

Mag.—Let it be what it will, tell me it plain- 


ly. 
” Ant-—They are more secure from the 
priests, if they don’t understand Latin. 

Mag.—Nay, there’s the least danger from 
that quarter according to your way of work- 
ing; because you take all the pains you can 
not to know anything of Latin. 

Ant.—The common people are of my mind, 
because it is such a rare, unusual thing for a 
woman to understand Latin. 

Mag.—What de you tell me of the common 
people for, who are the worst examples in the 
world that can be followed? What have I to 
do with custom that is the mistress of all evil 
practices? We ought to accustom ourselves 
to the best things; and by that means that 
which was uncustomary would become cus- 
tomary, and that which was unpleasant would 
become pleasant, and that which seemed un- 
becoming would seem becoming. 

Ant.—I hear you. 

Mag.—Is it not becoming a German woman 
to learn to speak French ? 

Ant.—Yes, it is. 

Mag.—Why is it? 

Ant.—Because then she will be able to con- 
verse with those that speak French. 

Mag.—And why then is it unbecoming in 
me to learn Latin, that I may be able daily to 
have conversation with so many eloquent, 
learned, and wise authors, and faithful coun- 
sellors ? 

Ant.—Bvoks destroy women’s brains, who 
have little enough of themselves. 


May.—What quantity of brains you have | 


left I cannot tell; and as for myself, let me 
have never so little, I had rather spend them 
in study thau in prayers mumbled over with- 
out the heart going along with them, or sitting 
whole nights in quaffing of bumpers. 

Ant.—Bookishness makes folks mad. 

Mag.—And does not the rattle of your pot- 
companions, your banterers, and drolls make 
you mad? 

Ant.—No, they pass the time away. 

Mag.—Uow can it bz, then, that such pleas- 
ant companions should make me mad? 

Ant.—That’s the common saying. 

Mag.—But I by experience find quite the 
contrary. How many more do we see grow 
mad by hard drinking, unseasonable feasting, 
and sitting up all night tippling, which destroys 
the constitution and senses, and has made 
people mad ? 

Ant:—By my faith, I would not have a 
learned wife. 

Mag —But I bless my life, that I have got- 


—— 


ten a husband who is not like yourself, Learn- 
ing both endears him to me and me to him. 

Ant.—Learning costs a great deal of pains 
to get, and after all we must die. 

Mag.—Notab'e Sir, pray tell me, suppose 
you were to die to-morrow, had you rather die 
a fool or a wise man ? 

Ant.—Why, a wise man, if I could come at 
it without taking pains. 

Mag.—But there is nothing to be attained 
in this life without pains; and yet, let us get 
what we will, and what pains soever we are at 
to attain it, we must leave it behind us; why 
then should we think it much to be at some 
pains for the most precious thing of all, the 
fruit of which will bear us company unto 
another life. 

Ant,—I have often heard it said that a wise 
woman is twice a fool. 

Mag.—That indeed has been often said, but 
it was by fools. A woman who is truly wise, 
does not think herself so; but on the contrary, 
one who knows nothing thinks herself to be 
wise, and that is being twice a fool. 

Ant.—I can’t well tell how it is, that as pan- 
niers don’t well become an ox, so neither does 
learning become a woman. 

Mag.—But I suppose you can’t deny but pan- 
niers will look better upor an ox, than a mitre 
upon an ass ora sow. Whatthink youof the 
Virgin Mary? 

Ant.—Very highly. 

Mag.—Was not she bookish ? 

Ant.—Yes, but not as to such books as 
these. - 

Madg.—What books did she read ? 

Ant.—The canonical hours, 

May.—For the use of whom ? 

Ant.—Of the order of Benedictines. 

Mag.—Indeed, what did Paula or Eustochi- 
um do? Did not they converse with the holy 
Scriptures ? 

Ant.—Ay, but that is a rare thing now. 

Mag.—So was a block-headed abbot in old 
times; but now nothingis morecommon. In 
old times, princes and emperors were as emi- 
nent for learning as for their governments, 
And after all it is not so great a rarity as you 
think it. There are, both in Spain and Italy, 
not a few women who are able to vie with 
the men; and there are the Morites,* in Eng- 
land, and the Bilibald-duks and Blaureticles 
in Germany. So that, unless you take care of 
yourselves, it will come to pass, that we shall 
be divinity professors in the schools, and 
preach in the churches, and take possession of 
your mitres, 

Ant.—God forbid. 

Mag.—Nay, it is your business to forbid it. 
For, if you hold on as you have begun, even 
geese themselves will preach before they’ll en- 
dure you dumb pastors. You see the world 
is turned upside down, and you must either 
lay aside your dress, or perform your part. 

Ant.—How came I to fall into this woman’s. 
company? If you’ll come to see me, I'll treat 
you more pleasantly. 

May.—After what manner? 

Ant—Why, we’ll dance, and drink heartily, 
and hunt, and play, and laugh. 
| Mag.—I can hardly forbear laughing now. 
| From the Colloquies of Erasmus, published 
}in Latin, 1522 A. D. Bailey’s English transla- 
tion, London, 1725 A. D. 





*The daughters of Sir Thomas Moore, 
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A WOMAN FAIR. 


At the eastern extremity of the kingdom of 
Hungary, there is a little province lost among 
the mountains, and inhabited exclusively by 
herdsmen. Confined by nature within their 
valleys, cut off from relations with the outer 
world, these people have remained but little 
more than half civilized. They have religious- 
ly preserved the manners and traditions of 
their ancestors. Among other remarkable 
| and picturesque customs of this strange people, 
is a fair, which is certainly unlike anything 
else to be found in the world. 

Every year on St. Peter’s day, may be seen, 
| in the plain of Kalinasa, long trains of carts, 
accompanied by troops of peasants, arrayed in 
their best attire, ladeu with furniture and 
house-keeping utensils. They are followed by 
droves of cattle and sheep, decked out with 
ribbons and bells. The young girls, especially, 
are dressed in their newest aud gayest. The 
carts, having arrived in the plain, form a line 
with the herds belonging to them. From the 
| opposite side of the grounds, come, arrayed in. 
their handsomest goat-skins, the young men 
who wish to take a wife. The review begins. 
The young men pass along the line of carts, 
and question the fathers with regard to the 
| number of ducats and cattle. The dowries are 

displayed and compared, and the cattle are 
| carefully examined. During all this time the 
| young girls sit silent and motionless spectators 
| of this inspection upon which their future 
| lives so much depend. 
| There are marriage-brokers on the ground, 
| who exert themselves, for a consideration, to 
effect negotiatious which, however, are not 
unfrequently interrupted by the discovery that 
a pair of oxen have seen their best days, that 
a cow is intractable, or that the house-keeping 
utensils are incomplete. When a bargain is 
struck, the priest, who walks abvuut gravely, is 
called. He chants a hymn, gives the young 
couple the nuptial benediction, and the cere- 
mony is over. The bride embraces her par- 
ents and relations, mounts her cart, and the 
husband drives her away with the rest of the 
livestock, to a village she has perhaps never 
seen. 


Mrs. Ruth Wilson, of Burlington, Mass., 
has given $6,000 in trust to the Congrega- 
tional Chureh there, the interest to be use 
for the support of preaching. Mrs. Wilson's 
property is. the result of the earnings 
savings of fifty years’ hard labor. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 


Boston is just about to erect for itself two 
new buildings for its boys’ high schools. 
Whether contiguous or apart, they are to be 
large and expensive structures, for which the 
city will be taxed something like a million of 
dollars, and therefore they will be intended to 
meet the wants and the probable increase of 
these schools for fifty years to come. It is 
pr , then, to crystalize these schools, 

ay and now, into the shape and the char- 
acter which they are to preserve for, at least, 
this and the next generation. 

Before so important a step is fully decided 
upon, we would ask if our school committee 
have thoroughly considered whether it will be 
best for them to preserve these institutions 
exactly as they now exist for so long a period. 

The Boston high schools of our day present 
several peculiarities which render them an 
anomally among the high schools of the coun- 
try. The most striking of these peculiarities 
must be evident to any one who is at all fami- 
liar with similar institutions in other Ameri- 
can cities. For instance: no other city of the 
Union, however large, has more than two 
high schools; and where two exist, they are 
exactly similar in character, but so located 
that they will accommodate different quarters 
of the town. Boston, proper, has three, en- 
tirely dissimilar in character, and each intend- 
ed to meet the wants of the whole community 
in its one special department: no other city of 
New England, and none of the great West, 
except, possibly, San Francisco, keeps boys 
and girls separate throughout the entire high- 
school course; Boston doés: no other city of- 
fers to its girls one kind of an education and 
to its boys another; and this, Boston does: no 
other city requires its boys to choose at twelve 
years of age whether they will follow a classi- 
cal or a business course, and keeps the two 
ever after so distinct, that the student of com- 
mercial arithmetic can know nothing what- 
ever of the classics, and the boys who may 
possibly fit for college must devote their best 
energies for the space of six years to the study 
< Latin and Greek; and this, also, Boston 

oes. 

These peculiarities are the result, not so 
much of any exceptional circumstances in the 
origin of our schools, as of a persistent ad- 
herence to the forms of a venerated past, after 
these have been abandoned elsewhere. Many 
other cities have started with different institu- 
tions for boys and girl, and of a special char- 
acter; but they have chosen of late years to 
remodel and unite them into one or two co- 
equal schouls, made comprehensive enough 
to include the various departments of study, 
both classical aud English, and liberal enough 
to invite all students properly prepared, whe- 
ther white or black, male or female, to attend 
them together. 

This union of special schools has been ef- 
fected partly from a conviction that it is best 
to offer students readier facilities for passing 
from one main department to another, as de- 
veloping taste or unexpected necessity may 
dictate. In one and the same school, the 
student who becomes suddenly awakened to a 
desire to enter college can easily exchange 
his science and book-keeping for the Greek 
and Latin grammars; and the boy whom 
preference or poverty leads at length to aban- 
don his ambition for a college career glides 
easily into the pursuits which will fit him for 
the counting-room. But wherever one insti- 
tution would have to be abandoned for an- 
other, if the transfer were to be made, and 
teachers, fellow-students and surroundings 
entirely changed, with all the publicity aud 
the discouragement attending this apparent 
failure, the dread of the disruption would 
often suffice to keep the boy in a path which 
he ought to abandon. By this means he loses 
that which would be of the greatest service to 
him in after-life, and spends his remaining 
school days in acquiring what he can very 
well dispense with. 

But the other, and the principal, cause 
which has given rise to this action in other 
towns is the belief, now almost universal in 
America outside of our own city, that the 
co-education of the sexes is the oniy wise and 
safe method, and that the herding together 
of boys into monasteries and of girls into nun- 
neries is an evil which the present day will no 
longer tolerate. Such a union necessarily 
offers to the two sexes precisely the same o 
portunities for instruction, Where boys study 
Latin and fit for college, girls are allowed to 
enter their classes and fit for college also; 
where boys prefer an English education and 
practical training for business life, girls are free 
to fit themselves for the same work in the 
same way. 

But Boston still clings to the past, and 
seems to ignore the educational demands of 
the present. Two hundred years ago she be- 
gun her present system of high schools by the 
establishment of a Latin school, modeled 
after the old English institutions so familiar 
to our forefathers; and to this her boys came 
at nine years of age, and there they belabored 
the Greek and Latin authors year after year, 
till Harvard was ready to take them in. To 
study the ancient classics and to go to college 
was the only education dreamed of in that 
day. Years passed, and another sort of edu- 
cation was demanded for the boys who had 
no desire to go to Harvard, and who intended 
to become business men. Instead, however, 
of modifying her existing school, and incor- 
porating with it an Evglish course for their 
accommodation, our city left that untouched, 
and established a totally different institution, 
which should teach almost nothing that the 
Latin school taught, and not even the ele- 
ments of the classics, bu» should furnish un- 
limited draughts of commercial arithmetic and 
French. So the two maintained their separate 
life. After a time, girls, likewise, demanded 
for themselves a high school course. Did our 
city then open the doors of these existing 
schools, and say to her daughters, ‘‘Come 
up hither: what has been provided for our 
sons shall be yours also?’ By no means. 
She founded, at her leisure, and only twenty 
years ago, still another and a distinct school 
for them alone, and there spread before them 
such intellectual food as woman’s pursuits at 
that time seemed to call for. : 

And thus they continue to this day,—the 
boys of one school pegging away at the easier 
authors of the ancient classics for six long 
years, despite the fact that four-fifths of them 
never enter a college; and the boys of the 
other school knowing nothing of these class- 
ics, and nothing of chemistry before their 
graduation, and therefore ignorant in a mea- 
sure of their own language and of the fruit- 
ful themes of poetry and art which the classics 





supply, as well as of the t branch of 
modern science; and the girls, in their new 
building with all its splendid appointments, 
keeping to a curriculum which excludes 
Greek altogether, and gives only half the 
Latin education required for entering a col- 
lege, or for filling the place of assistant in any 
of the high schools of New England. 

Some few modifications have been made in 
all these of late yore and both the boys’ 
schools have been forced to ve some recogni- 
tion to English literature and modern science ; 
but in all essentials they remain the same. 
The important changes which are shown in 
the society of to-day they refuse to recognize. 
That business men should be also men of a 
polite and liberal culture, that women should 
enter all departments of business and all pro- 
fessions, and constitute seventh-eighths of the 
high school teachers of the Commonwealth, 
appear to them to be remote ibilities, not 
actual and existing facts. e lavish money 
to give these schools new edifices containing 
all the material improvements of to-day, but 
take no thought to ascertain if the instruc- 
tion therein given corresponds in like manner 
to our increasing needs. 

How different is all this in other high 
schools of theland! In every one that exists 
throughout the six States of New England 
in those of Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
St. Louis, and every city, great or small, of 
the West,—remote St. Francisco possibly ex- 
cepted,—girls are seen to-day reading Virgi- 
and Homer side by side with the boys in their 
preparatory college course, and oftener than 
not they are found leading their class in ele- 
oa and accurate scholarship. With their 

rothers they compute interest, study bank- 
ing, and learn everything that will. enable 
them to transact the business of to-day. 

Why is not this so here? Why is Boston 
almost the only city on the continent where 
high schools exist that refuse to its girls a 
classical education thorough enough to ena- 
ble them to enter Michigan University, Cor- 
nell, or the higher department of Vassar? 
Simply because it is the only city on the con- 
tinent which supports special schools for col- 
lege pupils and for business pupils as a part 
of its regular public instruction, and almost 
the only one which excludes girls from its old 
and cherished high schools. 

But it may be said,—our girls have a high 
school of their own, and there Latin is taught; 
why is not that sufficient? The reason why 
it is not are these: In the girls’ high school of 
Boston, Latin is an elective study, and one 
that all pupils are discouraged from pursuing, 
so that only a small quota ever begin it. More 
than this, it is an extra study, for which no 
time for preparation is allowed. Whoever 
takes it must take it in addition to all other 
studies pursued by the class. And finally, 
two recitations per week are the utmost that 
are allowed in it during the three years of the 
course; and Greek, as we have said, is not 
taught at all. This state of things has pre- 
vailed there for many years. It cannot but 
follow that the few members of that school 
who attempt to study Latin find themselves 
powerless to obtain a classical training in any 
way comparable to that given by nearly all 
our suburban towns and other cities; for there 
a majority of the pupils recite in this impor- 
tant branch of study four times each week 
throughout the whole course, with time al- 
lowed for preparation; and all who choose are 
free, also, to read Xenophon and Homer. 

This meagre amount of classical learning 
would work but slight injury, if its only result 
were to prevent a few pupils from preparing 
themselves. 

Let, then, the doors of our Latin school be 
opened to girls. Let them start for Michigan, 
Cornell, Antioch, Oberlin, Bates and Vassar 
as well prepared for their subsequent work as 
the boys who are admitted to Harvard and 
Yale. Already the Chauncy Hall School, 
honorable for age and position, recognizes the 
extended domain of modern education, and 
invites to its classes the sisters of the boys 
whom its teachers are educating. Why should 
our public Latin-school still cling to the obso- 
lete ideas it has inherited from a dead past, 
and persist in maintaining ancient forms till 
they become exclusive and unjust? Two 
hundred years ago it was founded to give all 
who wished it a classical training; it should 
be at least as liberal to-day. Then no girls 
desired to enter, and therefore no one was 
excluded, ‘To-day there are already forming 
in our city classes of young ladies whose ob- 
ject it will be to obtain from private tutors the 
systematic training necessary for an admission 
to Harvard or Yale; for they believe Harvard 
will not long refuse them admittance when 
they are once prepared. The advocate of the 
superiority of public school instruction finds 
himself paralyzed here; he can no longer claim 
that in our public schools is to be found a 
more thorough and liberal culture than pri- 
vate schools can possibly supply. 

And if, likewise, we maintain a special 
course of instruction fur business life, if a 
school exists which prepares its pupils for 
counting-rooms, stores and warehouses better 
than any other can do, by teaching them 
bauking, practical book-keeping and the com- 
putation of interest according to business 
methods, let this instruction also be offered to 
our girls. If any one says they do not require 
it, let him attempt to pass along Washington 
Street on any week-day at six o’clock P. M., 
and see the great army of young women just 
released from their duties as clerks, book- 
keepers and manufacturers, and he may ima- 
gine how much such girls must suffer for lack 
of the knowledge which only their brothers 
can obtain from their high school studies, 

In view of these facts, shall we still persist 
in making of our high schoois either monas- 
teries or nunneries, and alone of all the cities 
of America refuse to accept the wisdom of 
to-day, which says, Let boys and girls study 
together; and let them study together all the 
brauches anywhere taught, even the highest? 
We have too long doled out to them different 
and limited draughts, according to their sup- 
posed needs; all should now be made free to 
drink alike from the common fountains of 
knowledge. Before, then, we build any more 
great edifices for our existing high schools, 
let the people consider whether it is their 
will and intention that the system therein re- 
tained shall perpetuate for fifty years longer 
the peculiarities which render it nearly obso- 
lete to-day.— A. G. W. in Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 





Every woman who dresses in a simple, 
tasteful, economical, elegant way, is a whole 
society in herseif, and helps create a fashion 
which it will be a credit for all women to 
follow. 





YOUNG LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Sale. For full particulars apply to 


SARAH H. PEIRCE & SISTERS, 
June 8. 5t Bristo., Pa. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


— FOR — 


Is so u iversally regarded as a Standard Method 
that an egvertiounett | is only needed as a reminder. 
The music is so attractive ‘that the student will re- 
tain it as a book of Organ Pieces, after fiuishing the 
instructive course. 


A fine colored Ute of Dolly Varden is on the 
titles of DOLLY VARDEN Song, DOLLY VARDEN 
Galop, DOLLY VARDEN Schottigehe, and DOLLY 
VARDEN Waltz. Each piece 0) Cents. 


EATON’S NEW METHOD for the CORNET 
Price, $1.50, 

Is now in Season. All who wish to make a noise in 

the world may eoetty accomplish it by taking up the 

practice of this fascinating instrument, with the aid 

of this excellent method. 


GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 
SONG, 








GEMS OF SACRED 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
WREATH OF GEMS. 
The above collections of Vocal Gems contain eash 
00 to 250 pages full of the choicest German, Scottish, 
Sacred, or miscellaneous songs. Very valuable, and 
very moderate in price. 
$2.50 in boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 full gilt. 
The above Books and Pieces, sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
June 8, tf 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED Tu CALL 
on Dr, SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan. 27, 72. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


(ar Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ay to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 

















THE BEST BOSTON GUIDE BOOKS, 
Boston Illustrated 


By description and pictures, gives a clear and graphic 
representation of Boston and its Suburbs. It con- 
tains all the facts of special interest concerning their 
History, Topography, Art and Architecture—in short, 
it gives concisely, yet fully, the exact information 
strangers uire and residents find yn con- 
venient. Price, 50 cents. Supplement gratis, with 
excellent Map, and minute guide-book instructions. 


The Stranger’s New Guide, 


THROUGH BOSTON AND VICINITY, is the most 
full, compact, useful and cheap guide-book ever print- 
ed. With fine Map, and directions how to find-your 
way to all objects of intcrest in or about the city. 
Price, 10 cents. v 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
and by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
June 15, 2t 


CORTICELLI SEWING SILK. 
BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST! 


To the Ladies: ~The constant annoyance and loss 
entailed upon purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool 
Silk may be avoided by looking at the label on the ar- 
ticle, and securing the right one before buying. It is 
liverally Labor Thrown Away to sew with weak silk. 


The Best Brand 
18 THE 


CORTICELLI! 


Stamped indelibly upon each spool to render counter- 
feitidg more difficult. This silk for 
Hand or Machine Sewing 
1s daily increasing in popularity wherever a first-class 
silk is required. 
Secure this and you will use no other. 
Sold by the leading Jobbers and Retailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


2 Bedford street, Boston. 
June 15. 2t 


BUSINESS FOR LADIES. 

I have made arrangements for a business, well es- 
tablished, to be placed in my control, for the benefit 
of those ladies who desire to engage in a business, 
light and profitable. Ladies who wish an interest 
for the use of Capital or Labor, will please call at the 
JourRNAL Orricz, Thursday afternoons, between 2 
and 3, or address 


M. A. SNOW, 
Woman’s Journal Office (3 Tremont Place). 











BOSTON. 
June 8. at 
THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. & 22d St.. Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 
E. HoH. CLEVELAND, M. D., 
May 18. SECRETARY. 6m 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 

gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5 ly Aug 6 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Im er and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 


Fo , by an entirely new , taught none es 
son. sDeealcomante t, Bi Washington — 
‘ay 27. 








Dec. 10. 


CARTER & PETTEE, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
PassepartoutiMade to,.Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTOW. 6m 











DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square. above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an Samaty core rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved —— om 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cash or $1.2 
| ah for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

ie Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat 
paling quality of tone surpassing any 0 in the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and on. 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Besure and call and examine be 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere, 


Palace eof Music Grand Square Piano Ce. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 
CONVEYANCERS, 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
, ~<a G. STEVENS. Mary E. SuvEre, 
an. 21, 








Wauite’s SPECIALTY FoR DysPePsi1a.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach, 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, in- 
stead of digesting. . 

Costiveyess, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat- 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 

Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 

Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while it 
is only a symptom of Dyspepsia. 

Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depres- 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms, if neglect- 
ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“White's Specialty for Dyspepsia.” 

Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 107 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per bettle. For 
sale by all druggists. July 22, 





THE BOYS’ 





STAR CLOTHING STORE, 


19, 22, & 23 DOCK SQUARE. 
The only ONE PRICE Clothing Store in Dock 8q., 
and the BEST PLACE in Boston to Clothe your Boys 
at LOW PRICES. 2t July 22, 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPDHDR. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigut or SuFFRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicage and St. Louis. 
Jut1a Warp Hows, Lucy Strong, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Hieoinson, Editors. Mary 
A. LiveRMORE, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny HOo.y, 615 Chestnut St. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Taz Woman's JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Sutirage who wish to — the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 


Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lioyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
ascomplished friends of the cause. The Woman’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will ow ye poopuediy mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. ? 





TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Singiecop 6 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of .00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 


terms to canvassers. 
For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, ton, and 
Tae AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


York. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and iaflexible. 


Boston Orricr—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremon* 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 








All communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial t, 
must be addressed to wry B. BLACKWELL, 


Letters containin; ee ee 
business department of the paper, must be 





to the Woman’s JOURNAL ton. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASB., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH knows 


to the trade. 

Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&c. 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED 
May 6. tr 





BOARDING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Persons visiting New York, either for business, 
pleasure or instruction, will find pleasant rooms and 
good board at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madison Square, 
the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls. 
Terms reasonable. Address 

MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors, 









June 10. ly 
Braman, Shaw & Co., 
Importers of 
Sam.Laycoox & sons 
ENGLISH 
Hair Seating, 
AND 
MANUFACTURERS 
or 
PARLOR SUITS, 
Reclining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, &c, 
Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St. 


BOSTON. 
Factory---East Cambridge. 6m 
HOW TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS! 
Take an Agency for the New Health Monthly 


“THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH.” 
$2.00 a Year. 


Send stamp for particulars to 


Ss. R. WELLS, 
389 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
May 25. 2t 


Jan. 6, 








- * 
_———F'> — CURES DISEASES oF 
THROAT, LUNGS, LIVER & BLOOD 
In the wonderful medicine to which the afflicted 
are above pointed for relief, the discoverer be- 


lieves he has combined ia harmony more of Na- 
ture’s most sovereign curative properties, wih 
God has instilled into the vegetable kingdom for 
healing the sick, than were ever before combined 
im one medicine. The evidence of this fact is 
found in the great variety of most obstinate dis- 
eases which it has been found to conquer. In the 
care of Bronchitis, Severe Coughs, 
and the early stages of Consumption, it has 
astonished the medical faculty, and eminent phy- 
sicians pronounce it the greatest medica} discove- 
ry ofthe age. While it cures the severest ‘hs, 
if strencthons the — ps ee i. 
grea ugh blood purify- 

all from the 


ple, or Eru 
ral Poisons, an 

wiqerene health and a 

lished. Erysipela: Salt hens 
Sores, Scaly or Rough ay be short, 
allthe numerous diseases caused b blood, 
are congaered | hang powerful puri and in- 
ne. 


a ™ . 
If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sal- 
tow color of skin, or ie wish brown spots on 
face or body, frequent headache or bad 
taste in mouth, internal heat or chills alternated 
ra ee aarp a tes eg 
ular appet a 

ont cetee ng from orpid Live 
Coinplatine” oop pact 

omplain on 
are Sxhorienced. As arem 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, July 6, 1872. 


Premiums. 

For Ons new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
$2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Tew new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,’’ worth $15.00. 


@ Our Frrenns will confer a great favor upon 
us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's Journnat. . 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 

















nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will |* 


be his receipt. 
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TO PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRATS. 


Baltimore will decide nothing so important as 
the relation of the reconstructed Democracy 
to WoMAN SuFFRAGE. If they desire to stem 
the current of Republican victory, if they 
really aspire to place your party in a progres- 
sive attitude, and to come up to the full re- 
qurements of nineteenth century civilization, 
let Woman Suffrage Democrats see to it that 
the National Democratic Convention, which 
meets next week in Baltimore, adopts aWoman 
Suffrage resolution. Make it stronger, more 
explicit, more emphatic than that of Philadel- 
phia. Will not such leaders as John T. Irish, 
of Iowa and John E. Fitzgerald, of Massa- 
chusetts move in this matter? Will not such 
progressive Democratic newspapers as the Bos- 
ton Post and the New York World second the 
motion? Let Baltimore answer. 





COLLEGES AND WOMEN, 


The question is renewed each year, with the 
recurring college Commencements, whether 
‘women shall be admitted to colleges already 
existing where they are not now received, or 
whether it is best to continue the old-time ex- 
clusion. 

This year, it came up more decidedly at 
Williams College than at any other place, by 
the presence and personal application of a 
young lady from Nashua, N. H., who had 
taken the first rank in her class as a prepara- 
tory student. 

With her classmates, she applied for exam- 
ination and admission, and was refused both, 
on the sole ground that the rules of the insti- 
tution do not admit women. So, while the 
young men, with whom she had had daily 
recitations, were accepted, she, though fully 

competent and eager for knowledge, was 
turned away. 

One such case makes the absurdity and in- 
justice of the present exclusive system more 
apparent than any other argument could do. 

The question of the admission of women to 
Williams College had been submitted to a 
committee, on which there was a majority 
and minority report. 

Rev. Henry Hopkins read the majority re- 
port against the admission of women to the 
college, which was drawn up by Mr. Clement 
H. Hill and signed by him, by Judge F. H. 
Dewey, and by Mr. Hopkins. Prof. Bascom’s 
minority report, signed by himself and David 
Dudley Field, was read by the former. 

The report read by Dr. Ho) was based 
on custom and expediency. [ had 

been built for the education en, and the 
trustees have no right, so long as the matter 
is one upon which opinion is divided, to make 
a change so widely different from the designs 
of its founders. The weight of public opin- 
ion is as yet against the change, among both 
men and women, and especially among those 
acquainted with colleges. While this is so, to 
make the change now might greatly reduce 
the number of students, and lose the college 
half of its present friends and supporters. 
The factlities for the highest female education 
in the East are quite equal to the demand for 
it. Under these circumstances it would be 
unwise to try so hazardous an experiment. 

This report is to be printed. The grand- 
children of Dr. Hopkins will read it with 
wonder, that a man so really good and great 
could not have been strong enough to help 
break the old rusty fetters which hold the 
mothers of the race away from that high de- 
velopment which they need to make them the 
best mothers of the best sons and daughters. 

They will raise the question whether, if the 
mother of Dr. Hopkins had enjoyed the same 
educational opportunities that were free to 


her son, he could have left such a record of 


his sanction of the barbarous usage which de- 
nies to the eager asking lips of a well quali- 
fied girl the privilege which he grants without 
a question to the male classmate, who is only 
her peer in scholarship. 

“Prof. Bascom’s report began by stating that 
the question of admitting women to colleges 
concerns one-hglf of the human family direct- 
ly—those who, as mothers, stand between us 
and the invisible, intangible forces of creation. 
Mind is the parent of mind; if we underfeed 
and dwarf the intellect of woman, we shall 
enfeeble her progeny, and wither the branch 
on which the fruit of ae is to hang. 
The exclusion of woman from our highest 
seats of learning is a remnant of that barbar- 
ism which once doomed her to servitude, and 
has only under compulsion emancipated her 
to one ege and power after another. 


severe, and substantial discipline than they 
can find in schools of their own sex, and the 
effects of such a training on character and on 
society would be most favorable. Strength 
must always underlie the highest grace, and 
sustain the best morality; and women, all the 
more because they have been taught the 
cunning ways of weakness, must now be 
educated to self-reliance, and led up to a more 
independent and personalambition. Strength 
is the quality we miss in woman; the want of 
it has taken from her graces their natural sup- 
port; and what Addison said of the amuse- 
ments of the sex, has been true of their in- 
struction, which ‘‘seems contrived for them 
rather as they are women than as reasonable 
creatures, and is more adapted to the sex than 
to the species.” Society is to acquire purity, 
strength, dignity, by more depth and breadth 
of knowledge, imparted to women by an equal- 
ity of education.f 


He answered the objection always- urged 
why women should not study in colleges with 
men; claimed that with women in our col- 
leges, enthusiasm would not be so sedulously 
suppressed in them; new elements of enthu- 
siasm would be supplied by joint education; 
we should also find greater intellectual hon- 
esty,and apurer morality than now exists. 
Indeed, the co-education of the sexes presup- 
poses a high moral sentiment; nor are the 
mixed institutions proved by experience to 
be dangerous to morals. 

Prof. Bascom then cited at some length the 
testimony of Presidents White, of Cornell, 
Angell, of Michigan, and Merriman, of Ripon 
College, in favor of admitting women, based 
on their practical experience of its results. 
He closed by pointing out some special rea- 
sons why Williams should enter on this work; 
because there is here abundance of room, free- 
dom from temptation, and great need of more 
students. 

The report was well received, and cannot 
fail to produce a decided influence in the right 
direction. ° 

If there were any real fear of evil conse- 
quences from the co-education of the sexes, 
it might all be dissipated by the solid facts 
which appear in the application uf the system 
at Oberlin and Antioch Colleges. 

At Oberlin, for more than thirty years, the 
young men and women have studied together 
in every department, from the Preparatory 
up to the Theological, from the time when 
its existence began, in weakness and poverty, 
until now, when it is one of the largest and 
most thriving colleges in the country. The 
President and Faculty bear uniform testimony 
that the result has been good, only good, 
and that continually. 

At Antioch for more than twenty years, there 
has been the same result, 

Michigan University, in amuch shorter ex- 
perience, bears the same testimony,and now 
Cornell University, under the stimulus of the 
magnificent donation of Mr. Sage, is about to 
venture on the same plan. 

Miss Ladd, whose father is so honorably 
known, in connection with Chauncy Hall 
School, Boston, will be received at Cornell 
in the fall. We advise Miss Gage, who was 
refused at Williams, and the three young 
ladies from Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 
who applied at Amherst, but went away sor- 
rowful, because they found no place, though 
tHey sought it carefully, with tears, to go to 
Cornell, where they will be cordially wel- 
comed. 

At a time not very far away, every New 
England college will be open to women. 
Long before the daughters of these now re- 
jected young ladies are ready to be admitted, 
the hoary custom which has based human 
rights and privileges on any such accident 
as color or sex, will have been buried far out 
of sight with the Dead Past. L. & 


ARE WOMEN PROTECTED! 


We ask every candid opponent of Woman 
Suffrage to read the following four items 
which appear without note or comment in 
the New York Times of June 29: 


Thomas Fitzpatrick, who beat and kicked 
his wife to death, a few days ago, at their res- 
idence in Van Brunt Street, was yesterday in- 
dicted by the Grand Jury for murder in the 
first degree. He was arraigned, and his trial 
set down for the October term of the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer. The District-Attorney 
expressed a doubt whether the prisoner could 
be tried for anything but manslaughter, and he 
was admitted to bail in $1000. 

Arthur Salisbury, painter, of No. 247 Eigh- 
teenth Street, South Brooklyn, was yesterday 
held to bail in the sum of $1500, by Judge 
Ledwith, for —a on Thursday night, 
to pick the pocket of Chas. Klein, of No. 101 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, while the latter 
was standing in Greene Street. 


Frederick Kindarf was arrested yesterday 
on an order of arrest issued by Judge Larre- 
more, of the Court of Common Pleas, on the 
complaint of Peter Lorillard and Charles 
Siedler, tobacco merchants, who have com- 
menced a civil suit against him to recover 
$7,850 damages, for overcharging them for 
bladders. Kindarf was held in $3000 bail. 

W. H. Weigel, indicted for perjury in giving 
false testimony in the ‘Tilden-Butler suit, and 
who had given $5000 bail to appear, was ar- 

ed and required to give the same amount 
of bail, with two sureties, justifying in $10,- 
000 each in real estate in this city, and was 
given until this morning to find bondsmen. 


In other words, the courts of New York, on 





four offences as follows: 
1. To beat and kick a woman to death— 
bail $1000. 
2. To attempt to pick the pocket of a voter 





Now, in women need amore thorvugh, 


ored men upon the ground that a disfranchis- 


judge of the New York Court of Oyer and Ter- 


the 28th ult., measured the respective guilt of 


3. To overcharge two voters upon bladders— 
bail $3000. 
4. To give false testimony against a voter— 
bail $5000. 
The Republican party gave suffrage to col- 


ed class never receive adequate protection. 
The Republican party was right. 

Suffragists demand the ballot for woman on 
the ground that a disfranchised class never 
receive adequate legal protection. The op- 
ponents of suffrage assert that woman is al- 
ready protected. 

We should be glad to believe this pleasing 
fiction, but facts prove the contrary. The 
statutes of every State, the records of every 
Probate Court, and the proceedings of every 
legal tribunal in America prove the contrary. 
We assert that the rights of women are sys- 
tematically disregarded in our courts; that 
women are, in fact, punished more severely 
than men for offences of equal magnitude, 
and subjected to insult and oppression in ten 
thousand varied forms. From the policeman, 
who too often levies blackmail upon the un- 
fortunate woman of the town, to the learned 


miner, who values a woman’s life at only a} 
thousand dollars, women are at a disadvan- 
tage before the law—not because they are wo- 
men, but because they are without political 
power, or recognized political influence. 

We candidly believe that Woman Suffrage 
would prevent more cruelty and remedy more 
injustice than negro suffrage and emancipa- 
tion combined, because the class of citizens 
thus protected is five times as numerous. In 
the name of chivalry, humanity, and justice 
we demand Suffrage for Woman. 








MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE ON “PEACE.” 


We are indebted to the Bristol (Eng.) news- 
papers for the following interesting account of 
a very successful meeting. We wish that 
American newspapers would give reports of 
reform meetings equally able and candid: 


At the Victoria-rooms, last evening, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, U. S., addressed 
an audience, which filled the concert-room to 
excess, on “Peace as a Fundamental Christian 
Doctrine, and especially upon the Duties of | 
Women in regard to its Promotion.” Mr. T. 

Pease took the chair, and Mrs. Howe was ac- 

companied to the platform by the Rev. W. 

James, Rev. U. R. —— Rev. R. Morris, 

Professor Newman, and Messrs. C. J. Thom- 

as, H. Thomas, M. Whitwill, and by Mrs. 

Mary Carpenter and several other ladies. 

The Chairman, in introducing Mrs. Howe, 

said she would show that war was incompati- 

ble with Christianity, and that peace was a 

fundamental principle of Christianity. The 

subject was a difficult one, and was oftener 

evaded than fairly met. When they consider- 

ed the enormous loss of life resulting from war, 

its attendant and following evils, the enor- 

mous expense it entailed, and wretchedness 

in a variety of forms it had produced, he 

thought it was time they should more serious- 

ly consider than they had done whether as a 
‘hristian people they ought to encourage it or 
not. After areference to the war spirit which 

prevailed years ago, the chairman observed 
that now a more warlike spirit than ever was 
apologized for and honored in every form, in- 
stead of men addressing themselves to the 
\ + celta it after the mind of Christ or 
not 

Mrs. Howe, on rising to speak, was cordial- 
ly received. She is a lady of about thirty-five 
years of age, of grave but pleasant counte- 
nance. She was very plainly yet neatly attir- 
ed; and her style of speaking is easy and ef- 
fective. In the course of a lengthy address 
she remarked that the doctrine of peace had 
a great deal to do with monotheism. God 
was not the partisan God that men in pre- 
senting prayers supposed him to be. Christ 
laid the foundation for peace throughout the 
world. Forgiveness of injuries, which was 
one of the most distinctive features of Chris- 
tian doctrine, did not allow public or private 
animosity. In going through their city she 
noticed bills announcing a society’s meeting 
for Christianizing the Jews. Though that 
was a good object, she could not help asking 
“Cannot we Christianize the Christians first ?” 
(cheers.) This doctrine of forgiveness had 
been a good deal overlooked. She believed 
that if they could exemplify it, the exercise of 
the love of Christ would conquer their ene- 
inies. She believed in this doctrine as philos- 
ophy, as policy, and as practical religion. 
Christ taught that religion had everything to 
do with human relations, and Christ’s doc- 
trine of woman had had very much to do 
with peace. Having observed that the great 
and infinite value of the human soul did not 
allow of war, Mrs. Howe proceeded to speak 
of what women were to do. In all society 
there was something which men were not 
conscious of, and women were hardly con- 
scious of, viz., that woman was under a sort of 
military subjection to man; that she was the 
captive of his bow and of his spear, and he 
told her what she must learn, he delivered to 
her his religion, and her morality must be his. 





cut off a portion of womanhood, which was a 
source of human life, and cast it out as a gan- 
grene limb. And women sat still and let this 
| terrible thing be done; let this part of them- 
selves be cast out to perish. The first thing 
they must do was to lift up their sisters, and 
recognize this grand bond of universal wo- 
manhood, and women must be to women as 
Christ was tomanand woman. Having spok- 
en of the association of men of war with 
peaceful matters—the visit of the Queen to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on the Thanksgiving day 
being particularly mentioned—the speaker 
p ed to refer to the Franco-German war, 
and after contending that while war prevails, 
the Divine intention as to men and women 
was defeated, she alleged that one reason why 
peace societies had not done the work they 
desired was because they had not called in the 
help of women; they had left out this great 
reconciling and peace-making power; and the 
administration of the question had been par- 
tial and masculine. It was time that peace so- 





—bail $1500. 


| in The Methodist of June 29. 
the existence of a— 


And much worse than that, man had dared to | 


subject. Having spoken of the success her 
errand to this country had met with, Mrs 
Howe pointed out,in conclusion, that there 
were antagonisms in society and nations which 
well deserved consideration, and which afford- 
ed ample scope for the exercise and inculca- 
tion of the peace principle, &c., in the relation 
of capital and labor, authority and intelli- 
gence, individuals and society, men and wo 
men, and parents and children. 

A vote of thanks being tendered her 
for her “‘wise and gracious address,’’ Mrs. 
Howe replied: She said the whole heart 
of America was affectionate and friendly 
towards Great Britain. Those unfortunate 
diplomatic people had the greatest power to 
tie those knots she had spoken about; but 
though they might make a perfect cat’s cra- 
dle of matters, America had a good shiniug 
pair of shears that would cut the complication 
(hear, hear). They hardly knew the feeling 
of ancestral affection that Americans had to- 
wards England. America was a grown-up 
daughter now, but she did not think she was 
an undutiful one. The feelings of any who 
were engaged in what she would call the 
Geneva Bungle, if they had the power, might 
tend to set the nations one against the other; 
but they knew that, though they might be 
clever, they could not do that. A peace much 
stronger than the Atlantic cable held them 
together (hear, hear). They were Christian 
nations and Protestant nations, and they be- 
lieved in civil and religious liberty; and she 
could not think of any contest so dreadful as 
one that should put them in ill-will towards 
each other (applause). 

Professor Newman stated that Mrs. Howe 
was the wife of Dr. Howe, who had invented 
a mode by which Laura Bridgman, a blind, 
deaf, and dumb woman, had been taught to 
talk languages. He was eminent as a philan- 
thropist and as a lover of the Greeks. 

Thanks to the chairman closed the proceed- 
ngs. 


A KNOCK AT THE DOOR. 


On Monday last, three pupils of the Nashua 
High School started for Hanover, to present 
themselves as candidates for admission to the 
classic halls of Dartmouth. For the past few 
years they had pursued the same course, and 
excepting that one ranked somewhat higher 
in scholarship were entitled to equal privi. 
leges; but that one had the misfortune to be 
a girl. 

Learning through some of the trustees that 
this resolute young lady had determined to 
invade the sacred precincts, a letter from the 
authorities there informed her that it would 
be better for her to remain away, as the Con- 
stitution said only he and his, making no pro- 
vision for females, and that it would be ex- 
tremely unpleasant for her to meet with 
refusal. 

She, thinking that the unpleasantness 
might not all be upon one side, concluded to 
give them the opportunity of refusing her 
personally. 

One of the two who went from the same place 
upon the same errand was so shocked at the 
impropriety of a girl who could venture to go 
to college that he refused to go in the same 
train, and started a little later not knowing that 
at Concord the two trains unite and that they 
would enter Hanover together. It was a good 
joke upon the conservative young man and a 
prophetic incident. The divided trains will 
unite ere long and all travel on together. 

At Hanover, the young lady was met, as 
was expected, by a kind but determined re- 
fusal. She asked for a private examination, as 
a test of her qualifications, but that was de- 
nied; although the president informed her 
that the matter should be laid before the trus- 
tees. Soit stands. The question from being 
a mere abstraction has become a reality. 

Has a State Institution a right to bid cor- 
dial welcome to its sons, and say to its 
daughters, “We will have none of thee ?” 

The first blow has been struck, we await 
the issue. H. 


——— 


“A TRUE WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT.” 


An article with the above heading appears 
It announces 


“Woman’s Rights” organization in Ger- 
many which indicates the superiority of the 
native Teutonic common sense over that of 
the second, or Anglo-American, edition of 
Germanic womanhood, as exhibited in our 
own women’s conventions. It includes 
many ladies of the higher classes; and its de- 
signs, besides the amelioration of old legal dis- 
abilities of the sex, are the reform of extrava- 
gance in female dress, in household expense, 
and the other numerous conventional impo- 
sitions of modern life, 


We rejoice in the fact that the women of 
Germany have found courage to make any 
movement in self-defense, but fail to see any 
indication of the superiority of their common 
sense over that of American women as exhib- 
ited in our conventions, 

We demand all that the women of that 
“True Woman’s Rights Movemeut” are de- 
manding, and in addition, we ask the instru- 
ment by which we can secure the “ameliora- 
tion of old legal disabilities.” 

Again the writer says: 


Extravagance, expensiveness, in matters of 
domestic and social life, are really the greatest 
evils under which American women now suf- 


their reformatory measures. 

Does he mean to say that the evils he has 
enumerated are greater, and that women suf- 
fer more under them, than they do under the 
evil of intemperate husbands? Let the mil- 
lions of drunkards’ wives, both in Europe and 


American women: 


fer, and should, therefore, be the first aim of 


America, answer him, Again he says of 





about other and doubtful matters. Many of 
them, having admirable powers of public ad- 
dress, traverse the country lecturing. They 
edit periodicals; they write books; there is no 
limitation totheir power of public utterance 
among us. Why do they not “lay the ax at 
the root” of the matter, by attacking the tyr- 
anny of the social and domestic extravagance 
which is no the old simplicity and vir- 
tue of American life, and condemning our 
best young men to demoralizing celibacy, and 
crushing the hearts and lives of our young wo- 
men? is is the highest, the most urgent, 
Woman’s Rights question of tbe day. The 
highest, dearest right of a woman is to have a 
home of her own, the love and shelter of man, 


If the writer of the article from which I have 
quoted had read the books and periodicals 
written by such women as L. Maria Child 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe; if he had listen- 
ed to the “utterances” of Lucretia Mott, Abby 
Kelley Foster, Lucy Stone, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Julia Ward Howe, anda score of others 
—American women—he would not have writ- 
ten so ignorantly of what these women are 
seeking to accomplish by their “incessant con- 
ventions.” He would have known by this time 
that women are to decide for themselves what 
is “the highest, the most urgent, Woman’s 
Rights question of the day.” And also that 
the “‘dearest right of a woman” is to judge 
for herself what is womanly—to be a woman 
according to her own ideas of womanhood, 
and then “‘to have a home of her own and the 
love and shelter of a man,” if she desires it, 
When men undertake to inform the public 
what the dearest rights of men are, we accept 
their ideas as authority; but when they speak 
for women also, we beg leave to tell them, 
very respectfully, “they are out of their 
sphere.” M. W. C. 


THE PRESS ON PLANK FOURTEEN.’ @ 


We are receiving, on every hand, the most 
encouraging recognition of Plank 14 by the 
Republican press. Women who are public 
speakers are heartily invited to participate in 
the Campaign. 

The Calais (Me.) Advertiser says: 


We have received a copy of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, published in Boston, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, simultaneously, every Saturday, de- 
voted to the interests of woman, to her educa- 
tional, industrial, legal, and political equality, 
and especially to her right of suffrage. It’s a 
smart, sensible, outspoken paper, and is bound 
to be heard, and felt too. Te is Republican 
to the core, in sentiment, and isin favor of 
Gen. Grant for our next President. There is 
nothing Greeley about the ladies, 


After quoting at length from the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL it adds: 


We must have one of the lady orators down 
here during the campaign, to give us a speech 
on the situation of things. 

The Pittsburg Commercial says: 


The WomAn’s JoURNAL, published in 
Boston by Mrs. Livermore, draws a sharp and 
effective contrast between the action of the 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati Conventions: 

Everywhere, as Tennyson has so well sung, 
“the woman’s cause is man’s;’”’ and every- 
where the mothers and daughters of the 
country are beginning to see that the only 
political party which can be relied on to give 
them space and opportunity to bud and blos- 
som into all that will develop a perfect wo- 
manhood, is the same great party which in 
the past has removed so many obstacles and 
hindrances, outward and inward, from the 
pathway of advancing humanity, and in so 
many ways lifted the thoughts and purpose, 
the effort and practice of the nation, to higher 
levels than were ever reached before. It is 
stated that no man who has occupied a promi- 
nent public position has practically given to 
women the recognition that President Grant 
has done. Four of the best paying postoffices 
in the country have been conferred upon them, 
against the earnest remonstrances of politi- 
cians, and he has at all times urged upon the 
heads of oy the appointment of wo- 
men, and of paying them the same salaries 
for doing the same work that are paid to men; 
while, should the postal telegraph system be 
adopted, as it is probable it will be, he will 
recommend the opening of schools of tele- 
graphy expressiy to teach women the art, 
with a view of employing them as operatives 
wherever it can properly be done. And this 
is in accord with the spirit of the Republican 
party. It makes no boisterous professions, 
but lets its work speak for itself. Think what 
the stainless sanctities of motherhood and 
maidenhood owe to the Republican party for 
the abolition of slavery, for instance. It is no 
wonder that the rarest type of womanhood 
should be found advocating the claims of the 
Republican party, for it wears her like a star 
upon its breast. 

Under the head of “‘what the women think,” 
the Haverhill (Mass.) Bulletin says: 


Whatever may be the natural proclivities of 
persons and parties in regard to Woman Suf- 
frage it is generally conceded that the women 
of this country have great influence in our 
elections. This being so it is important that 
we take a note of passing events, thereby to 
be guided and to be able to judge of the com- 
parative strength of parties. At this crisis it 
may be well to read the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

The Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye says: 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL, the able organ of 
the New England Woman Suffragists, is de- 
lighted with the action of the Philadelphia 
Convention in recognizing the obligation of 
the Republican party tc the loyal women of 
America, and pledging the cause of Woman 
Suffrage its most respectful consideration. 

The women do right in accepting thus cor- 
dially the recognition which they received at 
Philadelphia. While not as full and emphat- 
ic as many would have been glad to see, it 
goes, perhaps, as far as could be expected, and 
as far as would be judicious in the present 
state of publicopinion. It isan evidence that 
the world still moves, and that this great re- 
form is steadily advancing by slow yet sure 
steps to a final and complete triumph. 


The Coos (N. H.) Republican says: 
The WoMAN’s JouRNAL, a publication de- 
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uality of woman, comes out strong for the 
Con gdelphia ticket and platform.* While the 
writers in that lively paper are cordial in their 
commendations of the nominees, they are ju- 
pilant over the 14th article in the creed, and 
call upon all friends of Woman Suffrage to 
give the Republican party their earnest sup- 
rt in the present campaign. The JOURNAL 
Bvels a few well-directed shots at the Cincin- 
pati party for its course in regard to female 
suffrage. Were any of them intended for 
Anna Dickinson, who lately came out strong 
for the Liberal movement? If so, ‘“‘what are 
you going to do about it,’”’ Anna? 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Telegraph, under 
the head of “Our Women Allies” says: 

The American Woman Suffrage Association, 
with its auxiliaries scattered through the sev- 
eral States, has wisely determined not to make 
any separate political demonstration during 
the present wy eee It is their best policy 
to act with the Republican party. Their rep- 
resentatives were received respectfully at Phil- 
adelpbia, and, on their request, what is called 
the “‘Woman’s Plank’’ was cordially adopted 
in the platform by the Convention. President 
Grant has several times manifested a friendly 
interest in the cause, and, on two occasions, 
Henry Wilson, has on the floor of the Senate, 
advocated the passage of a law giving all the 
citizens of the Republica right to the ballot. 
Besides, the avowed enemy of the woran’s 
cause, the vindictive Horace Greeley is in the 
field, and this makes it natural that the myr- 
iads of women whose feelings he has so often 
wounded by his slanders of themselves and 
their cause, should take the field against him. 
Mr. Greeley’s own wife and daughter are ac- 
tive Woman Suffragists, but they are wisely 
away just now in Europe. But there are 
about sixty woman lecturers in the country 
who propose totake the lecture field and plead 
with the voters of this great nation not to in 
sult their own wives, ard mothers and daugh- 
ters, by lending their influence to elevate to 
the Presidency a man who declares the suf- 
fragists are all free-lovers, and that too, when 
he knows that the American Woman Suffrage 
Society, every time it has met, has repudiated 
all such doctrines, and declared that with 
them, “universal suffrage means perpetuity of 
the marriage relation.” The Golden Age, 
which is more “‘liberal” in its views of marri- 
age, is Mr. Greeley’s court paper, but there 
are none of that stamp who support Grant. 
Free-lovers will naturally espouse the cause 
of Mr. Greeley, whose advocacy of Fourierism 
years ago was only equalled in ardency by 
that of his present henchman, Dana of the 
Sun. 

It is no ineffective service that will be ren- 
dered to the Republican cause by such speak- 
ers as Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Bur- 
leigh, Mrs. Lucy Stone and other coadjutors. 
The first-named lady demonstrated her power 
in the recent New Hampshire canvass, and 
Mr. Greeley, before{November, will have occa; 
sion to regret his frequent insults to the wo- 
men of America. 

We could continue our quotations almost 
ad libitum, But they are so generally favora- 
ble and eulogistic that we prefer to spice them 
with the following slur from the New York 
Nation, which cannot comprehend how any- 
body can be in earnest in politics nor even 
how anybody can believe that anybody else is 
in earnest. 

The tears of some men, and of many wo- 
men, flow readily ; but we never supposed that 
the most lachrymose woman could weep over 
the Fourteenth Plank of the Philadelphia 
Platform. An odder thing nobody ever cried 
over. It is like crying over the Woolly Horse 
or the Cardiff Giant. The WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL assures us, however, that the sight of it 
“makes the tears, womanlike, rush out for 
very gladness.’ One lady writes to the edi- 
tor “that she wept tears of joy over it.’”’ We 
should like to see the faces of the cunning old 
males who drew the Plank when they read 
this. They will not weep, we warrant. If the 
women are going to cry in this way when the 
men light on a good dodge, what a scene of 
sniffing and wailing our political conventions 
will be after the women get “their natural 
rights !” 

The Golden Age, however, which assumes 
to know more about the views and opinions of 
the editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL than 
they do themselves, gives us the following 
item which is about as reliable as anything 
now-a-days from that quarter: ‘ 

Mrs. Livermore has no idea of being caught 
by the light chaff thrown out by the Philadel- 

hia Convention. The men who framed the 

hiladelphia platform seem to have assumed 
that the women of America are fools, and 
second-rate fools at that. The only woman 
likely to be captured is H. B. Blackwell. 

A much more earnest critic of the Woman 
Suffrage plank writes to the same paper as fol- 
lows: 

I have just read the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
of the 15th inst., and am grieved to see the 
subserviency of H. B. B. and others to the 
chaffy generalities of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention. The 14th article, over which they 
are so exultant, is but the faintest shade of a 
shadow of a promise, and they are most fool- 
ish to allow themselves to accept it as a re- 
splendent sun. 

Any clear-headed Democrat could make a 
much stronger Woman’s Rights statement 
than Philadelphia has put forth, and Mr. 
Greeley could heartily endorse a resolution 
that would mean something, even if it made 
ho promise as to Woman Suffrage. Cannot 
something be done to have Baltimore adopt a 
clear resolution endorsing Woman Suffrage, 
or, failing in this, to pass a sharp resolution 
in favor of work, wages, and education for wo- 
man? Such a course would give great com- 
fort to many warm friends of Mr. Greeley, 
help us mightily in the canvass, and more 
than all, be a grand step in the right direction. 

OscaR CLUTE, 

VINELAND, N. J., June 21, 1872. 

The “Republican splinter” is evidently 
working well. Cincinnati winces. We heart- 
ily agree with our friend Mr. Clute, that “‘if 
Baltimore will adopt a clear resolution en- 
dorsing Woman Suffrage, it will give great 
comfort to many warm friends of Mr. Greeley, 
help them mightily in the canvass, and, more 
than all, be a grand step in the right direc- 
tion.” We trust he will go to Baltimore, and 


try to get such a resolution adopted. Nobody 
will be better pleased than the editors of the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL. 





GERMANY ON BOTH SIDES. 


A few weeks ago a German gentleman, by 
name Dr. Eisler, delivered a speech before a 
German audience, jn which he undertook to 
discuss the position of woman in,nature. He 
endeavored to show that the equality of the 
sexes was one of the most absurd ideas; and 
prophesied that if women were granted the 
right of suffrage, not only would our civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment deteriorate, but that 
the human race itself would become extinct 
in five generations. In giving utterance to 
this astounding declaration he placed women 
on the same level with the infirm and chil- 
dren. 

How little confidence the speaker had in 
hisown arguments was shown at the conclu- 
sion of his address, when a lady attempted to 
answer some of his arguments. He very im- 
politely interrupted her and withdrew from 
the hall, at the same time asking his friends 
to follow him. 

The tumult caused by this interruption pre- 
vented the lady from being heard. The asso- 
ciation, however, under whose auspices the 
discussion had been held, indignant at this 
proceeding, appointed an evening for the lady, 
Madame Neymann, one of the most distin- 
guished advocates of the woman’s cause, on 
which she delivered a powerful address, in op- 
position to the learned doctor’s arguments, 
which brought forth the most rapturous ap- 
plause ofa large audtence—embracing a ma- 
jority of those who had listened to the doc- 
tor. 

The appreciation of her remarks by the as- 
semblage leads to the conclusion that the doc” 
tor’s arguments were successfully overthrown. 

Madame Clara Neymann is, among the Ger- 
mans, one ofthe most gifted advocates of this 
qnestion. Her brilliant oratorical talent, the 
ability of character, the depth of feeling, the 
true womanliness speaking in every mo- 
tion, the prepossessing appearance, and that 
glowing inspiration—the result of a serene 
confidence founded on truth of principle—all 
proclaim her indeed as one of the ablest cham- 
pions of the oppressed sex. 

Madame Neymann will make a lecturing 
tour through the States during the coming 
fall,-and beyond all doubt she will meet with 
great success in rousing the people from their 
indifference to the question, and will over- 
throw old prejudices, and win over many 
friends to the cause of progress and right, and 
to demand full and complete freedom of wo- 
man from the bondage that has enthralled her 
for ages past. 





A FINE PICTURE. 


Moran’s great picture of the Grand Canyon 
of the Yellow Stone has been purchased by 
the United States government for $10,000, and 
is to be hung at the head of the grand stair- 
case in the capitol. This magnificent picture 
is now on exhibition at the gallery of Elliot, 
Blakeslee and Noyes, 127 Tremont Street, 
Boston. Everybody should see it. 

M. W. C. 


ee en 


WOMEN WHO -FIGHT. 


Many newspapers announce with malicious 
glee that— 

“While Mrs. Loomis was lecturing against 
Woman Suffrage at San Francisco last Tues- 
day week, she was hissed and jeered by lead- 
ing woman suffragists in the audience. Hon. 
David Meeker, who was present, insisted on 
the expulsion of the offenders, whereupon 
Mrs. Emily Pitt Stevens, editor of the Pio- 
neer, drew a pistol on him, and demanded an 
apology. Bystanders, however, forced her to 
put away her pistol. 

We have not seen Mrs, Stevens’ side of the 
story yet and so reserve our censures. But, 
if the story be true, Mrs. Stevens is evidently 
to blame. She is as bad as many men and de- 
serves equal censure. In any case, we fail to 
see how any inference can be drawn against 
suffragists as a class, or against Woman Suf- 
frage as a principle, by an isolated case of in- 
dividual passion and vulgarity. The N. Y,. 
Times devotes an entire column to the subject 
and closes with the following extraordinary 
appeal. 

There are engaged in the Woman Suffrage 
movement women of honor, delicacy, and 
true refinement. Are they reidy to jain 
hands with Mrs. Stevens and herkind? Are 
they willing that the contempt which belongs 
to women who make a pretence of masculine 
vices, and feel proud when their wooden pis- 
tols are supposed to be drawn with murderous 
intent, shall also attach to them? If not, let 
them rid themselves of such associates as 
Stevens, Woodhull, and others of their sort, 
and show that their hatred of masculine vices 
is as strong as their longing after manly right. 

This is as absurd as if the WoMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL had quoted the equally disgraceful scenes 
in Congress a few weeks ago, and had appealed 
to the male sex to repudiate these masculine 
rowdies under penalty of the contempt of 
universal womankind. 





INPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
Theodore Tilton has recently discover§ 
ed that Lucy Stone and H. B. Blackwell have 
deserted the Woman Suffrage cause, and that 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL is no longer a Wo- 
man Suffrage paper. He is exceedingly 
shocked at this painful discovery. Which is 





natural! 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Indiana has several women preachers. 


The young ladies of the watch factory at 
Elgin, Ill, publish a monthly called Lady El- 
gin. 

Mrs. Leonowens has made the King of Siam 
a neat and appropriate present of a copy of 
Bryant’s Homer. 


Mr. Isaac Parker, a brother of the late Rev. 
Theodore Parker, died on Friday at the old 
homestead in Lexington. 


Ladies are to be admitted to the Young 
Men’s Christian Union of Chicago, and the 
name is to be changed to the Christian Union. 


A lady subscriber stops her paper on the 
novel ground that “it is so exelusively wo- 
man as to be almost disgusting.” What a 
pity she cannot change her sex! 


London Court dress-makers have been no- 
tified, by the Lord Chamberlain, that in the 
future ladies in square cut bodices will not be 
admitted to the Queen’s drawing-rooms.— 


The Cincinnati Gazette says those ladies 
who desire the ballot are referred to the four- 
teenth section of the platform adopted at Phil- 
adelphia for agreeable reading. It is the first 
recognition of their demands yet made by 
either of the two great political parties, 


A good deal of amusement was caused at 
Teignmouth, on Monday, by the town crier 
announcing a strike of the washerwomen and 
laundresses, and declaring their resolution 
not to work henceforth for less than 1s. 6d. a 
day. 

By the will of the late Mrs. Kilpatrick, of 
New Brunswick, N. J., $26,000 was left for 
raising the salaries of Professors in Princeton 
College. Thisinstitution shuts out women. 
We hope the day is not far distant when wo- 
men will scorn to enrich colleges which are 
closed to their own sex, 


The Northern Journal of Montreal says: 


In the present institution of marriage there 
are three classes of wives and only three; the 
slave wife, the dependent pet wife, and the 
companion. Gentlemen, which do you choose ? 
Shall it be the King and his slave, the King 
and his canary bird, or the King and the 
Queen. For the preservation of marriage 
there can be but one answer. 


The Bloomington Weekly Leader of Illi- 
nois says: 

On the first of July the new law in relation 
to Woman’s Rights takes effect. Under it, 
women will be eligible to any appointed of- 
fice in the State, to practice at the bar, &c. 
This opens to women many avenues to em- 
ployment that have hitherto been closed to 
her, and is a great step towards the equality 
of the sex in political privileges and rights. 


Mrs. Emily Gould, an American, opened in 
Rome, in March of 1871, at her own expense, 
nd with the co-operation of some of her gen- 
erous compatriot-ladies, a free school for poor 
boys and girls. Here are taught the two lan- 
guages, Italian and English, arithmetic, the 
first elements of the physical sciences, histo- 
ry, and geography. ‘The school is flourishing. 


A noble charity has just been instituted by 
the Women’s Christian Association of Phila- 
delphia. It consists of cheap dining-rooms 
for shop girls; an employment office free of 
charge to young girls willing to work for hon- 
est bread; a training school to transmute the 
present unskilled labor; and lastly, to provide 
a half-way lodging-house between the Magda- 
lene Asylum and the expensive hotel for the 
temporary shelter of innocent girls who come 
to the city seeking employment. 


Quite a stir was created among the old fo- 
gies at W illiams College last week by the ap- 
pearance among the prospective Freshmen of 
a young lady! Her nameis Miss Kittie Gage, 
of Nashua, N. H. Sheis a modest and re- 
tiring young lady, and came very well fitted. 
No encouragement, however, is given to her of 
being admitted, although her case will be 
brought up as a reform before the trustees, 
Several young ladies, it is rumored, are wait- 
ing for the doors to be opened. 


The Boston Globe pathetically describes how 
upon Wednesday afternoon a slender woman, 
carrying a baby, entered a South Boston car, 
and not being able to find a seat, and not tall 
enough to reach a strap, stood swaying about 
in the centre of the car. Boston men are 
proverbially chivalrous, and five or six of them 
sat and watched her and sympathized with 
her and wished some other fellow would give 
her a seat, and were deeply grieved when she 
left the car, thinking that she could walk 
more comfortably than she could ride. 


The success of the World’s Peace Jubilee, 
although even greater than was anticipated, 
is not to be wondered at, for it is in harmony 
with the spirit of the age—a fair flower of 
the nineteenth century—one of the fairest and 
brightest that has sprung from the thorny, 
gnarled tree of our strange, complex civiliza- 
tion, whose bitter juices are ever so rapidly 
sweetening and harmonizing. As of all the 
world’s great artists, we can say of the archi- 
tect of the Coliseum. “He builded wiser 
than he knew.” Imposing as this vast build- 
ing is, from its magnitude and admirable pro- 
portions, we can easily imagine it a mere sug- 
gestion of the magnificent temples in which 
we shall hereafter celebrate our national and 





world festivities of peace and harmony. 


The members of the Cincinnati Convention, 
who had neither courage nor grace enough to 
make any sign in favor of Woman Suffraze 
there, have not ceased to decry the action of 
the Philadelphia Convention in public. In 
private, however, we know from the best au- 
thority, that the same parties who ruled at 
Cincinnati,'and whose fingers are in the Bal- 
timore pie, are trying to concoct something 
that shall be as good on the woman question, 
at least, as that which they call “nothing,”’ at 
Philadelphia. We trust they may get some- 
thing much better. But we shall see what we 
shall see. 


Justin McCarthy gives this graphic portrai- 
ture of a once famous artist :.‘‘A few evenings 
since I was introduced to a handsome, comely 
old lady, somewhat slender in form, though 
having a broad forehead and a large head—a 
lady very quietly, though elegantly, dressed, 
with a certain precise neatness about her that 
suggested a maiden aunt of the elder school. 
Her manner was quiet and rather rctiring, 
but full of grace and a certain dignity. It was 
the Derby Day, and I had been to the scene, 
and naturally we spoke of it, and the lady told 
me she had not been there lately, but often 
(she did not speak English) ‘dans sa jeun- 
esse.’ In this quiet old lady was Madame 
Taglioni, the great danseuse, whose triumphs 
at one time sent Europe half wild with fran- 
tic admiration. I confess that I had thought 
Taglioni was dead long since. She never ap- 
peared on the stage within my memory. Yet 
she is only 68 years old, and does not look 
nearly somuch. One can easily see by glanc- 
ing at any of the many pictures and stat- 
ues of Taglioni in her triumphs that dancing 
was an artin her time; that it ranked with 
poetry and sculpture—that it was living beau- 
ty and grace.’’ 


A correspondent of the Boston Common- 
wealth finds fault with the editor for speaking 
of the action of the Philadelphia Convention 
as the spontaneous voice of the people and 
says: 

Perhaps this is so, but I fail to see it thus. 
When and where have the people spoken? I 
well remember, for example, how the people 
spoke in a certain town, not twenty miles from 
Boston, when assembled in caucus to elect 
delegates to the recent convention at Worces- 
ter. The town contains some fifteen hundred 
Republican voters; and there were twenty- 
two votes cast for delegates; six of them at 
least were not friends of Grant; and of the 
remaining, several were office holders under 
government! Yet this was called a unani- 
mous expression, and a resolution was intro- 
duced and passed beginniug, “We the Repub- 
licans of "—, &c, Is not this putting it a little 
too strong? 


Not atall. Ifthe 1500 Republican voters 
of Worcester had ample public notice of the 
caucus, and 1478 of them saw fit to stay away, 
they virtually authorized the 22 men who 
went to the caucus to act in their behalf, “Qui 
Sacit per alium facit per se’ is good law the 
world over. But what is wanted is Univer- 
sal Suffrage for men and women so as to wi- 
den the circle of political interest and by mak- 
ing it the duty of every man snd woman to 
attend the caucus secure a full attendance of 
citizens. Enlist the social sympathy and co- 
operation of woman in the caucus, and poli- 
tics will be redeemed. 


The council of Vice-Regents met at Mount 
Vernon Tuesday, 11th ulto. There were 
present Mrs, Farnsworth of Michigan; Mrs. 
Cutts, Vermont; Mrs. Barry, Illinois; Mrs, 
Walker, North Carolina; Mrs. Brooks, New 
York; Madame Berghmans, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Hudson, Connecticut; Mrs. Sweat, 
Maine. Proxies were presented from other 
States. The names of Mrs, Mason, of Vir- 
ginia, and Mrs. Dillon, of Iowa, were presented 
by the Regent, and they were elected as Vice- 
Regents of those States. The Regent in 
her report stated the various improvements 
that had been made since the last council. 
Among these were the putting of a furnace in 
the cellar to protect the foundation from damp- 
ness, the building of three tanks, and the pur- 
chase ofa fire engine. The drainage of the 
place, which was always imperfect, has been 
improved, and they hope thereby to check 
ague and fever. There has been a road con- 
structed from the wharf to the tomb. More 
than nine hundred fruit trees have been set 
out, and in time will be a source of revenue. 
The grounds between the tomb and river have 
been cleared of undergrowth and planted with 
the magnificent gift of Mr. Corcoran, consist- 
ing of nearly eight hundred rare foreign ever- 
greens. These evergreens were imported by 
Mr. Corcoran especially for this purpose. The 
council performed a large amount of work, 
holding two sessions a day. They completed 
their work on Friday, and adjourned for an- 
other year. The ladies who attended came a 
great distance, at their own cost, and fully 
proved that womem have some capacity for 
business, and are entitled to some credit for 
pure, unadulterated patriotism. 


A great many German societies have already 
declared themselves for Equal Rights, and 
adopted in their platforms the principle of 
Woman Suffrage, and we count among our 
most earnest advocates by far the greater part 
of all the Gertnan Radicals in this country. 
The New York Tribune reports that— 

Gov. Geary, the other day, naturedly 





said to the young ladfes of a Normal School 
in Massachusetts: “Go on, young ladies, and 


| improve ; fit yonrselves for teachers, and if you 
| come among us we will find you good situa- 
| tions, and, what is far better, we may be able 
| to supply you with six-footers” — meaning 
| husbands, of course. ‘One of the Sex,” who 
| furnishes this paraphrase of the speech to 
| The Boston Transcript, indignantly asks: “Is 
| the possessiun of even a six-footer so much 
better than a salary and useful occupa- 

tion?” and adds: “When men cease to talk 
‘thus sillily, women may awaken to the con- 
sciousness that there is something besides 
marriage, holy and desirable as that may be, 
for which to strive and live. “There is some- 
thing besides marriage, we admit; but is there 
not danger, under the influences which are 
now so numerous and strong, of forgettin 
that Nature meant that every woman shoul 
be married and become the mother of child- 
ren? There are exceptions to every rule; 
some women might better not marry, but we 
protest against teaching g gle that marriage is 
something to be avoided, or to which they 
may be wisely indifferent. On the contrary, 
let them regard it as highly desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary to the full success of a 
woman’s life, 

Don’t be alarmed, dear Tribune. Women 
are fully aware of the beauty and happiness 
of a true marriage. They are in no danger 
of forgetting that “Nature meant that every 
woman should be married and become the 
mother of children.” Trust Nature for that! 
But don’t drive women to seek for husbands 
by lack of “good salary and useful occupa- 
tion.” Else you will multiply divorces, not 
marriages, and make shipwreck of the lives 
of men and women. 


The commencement at Vassar College was 
a brilliant affair. The programme was as fol- 
lows: 
Or, 1 A 
Prager By Rev "Dr. Gillett, 
Oratio Salutatoria. 


Alla Wright Foster, Worcester, . 
The Conqervatien of Thought. See 


lizabeth Pomeroy Kirby, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Sanitary Science in our Homes. 

Harriet Robinson Harrington, Bennington Centre, Vt. 
Etudés Symphoniques—two pianos. ....... humann 
Misses Hollister and Kirby. 

The Antagonism of Science and Religion. 
Charlotte Elizabeth Finch, Morrisania, 
The Theory of Evolution. 
Annie Barker Folger, San Francisco, Cal. 
This Age Specially Irreverent. 
Ella Strait Hollister, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This Ags jally Reverent. 
ilhemina Hannah Elliot, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Sonate No. 1.—Opus 65 ........esceeeees Mendelssohn, 


Deutchland, der Prager der Reformation. 
Alice Deming Seelye, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Progressive Phases of Astronomical Science, 
Maria Porter Brace, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
The Hope of our Literature—Valedictory. 
Sarah Affia Catlin, Crown Point. 
DURA «0.000000 0kanncensasacens ncadocbanss Liszt 


Miss Hollister. 
The Conferring of —- by President Raymond. 
xology. 

The salutatory was delivered by the only 
daughter of Abby Kelly and Stephen S. Fos- 
ter, who inherits the energy and talent of her 
distinguished parents. 

All the essays were well written, and evinc- 
ed a considerable advancement in scientific 
study. Several of them were unusually in- 
teresting, especially the two by Miss Hox- 
LISTER and Miss ELLriort, on the “Reverence 
and Irreverence of the Age.””’ The Graduat- 
ing Class consists of twenty-eight students, 
and both in talent and numbers is superior to 
any class that has before graduated at this 
institution. After the Baccalaureate degree 
had been bestowed on the candidates whose 
names we gave in yesterday’s issue, President 
_Raymonp read the names of three of the 
graduates of the Class of 1870, who, after two 
years of hard study, had been made Master of 
Arts. These ladies were Miss SARAH M. 
GLAZIER, Miss ISABELLE CARTER and Miss 
Mary W. WHITNEY. 

Soon after the conclusion of the exercises 
the scholars began to make preparations for 
their homeward journeys, Carriage after car- 
riage left the college grounds that after- 
noon loaded with fair inmates, who made 
this their center of departure for points as 
widely separated as Maine and California. 
The college buildings presented a deserted 
appearance that evening, the graduating class 
alone remaining, in order to make a few pre- 
parations previous to a final leave-taking. 
Among the guests present were Ex-Gov. 
BucKINGHAM, of Connecticut; Pres. ANDER- 
SON, of Rochester University; Rev. Dr. Ma- 
GOON, and BENSON LossING. 





TEMPERANCE AND SUFFRAGE. 

The Pennsylvania Temperance Convention 
on the 14th ult. affirmed the proceedings of 
the Prohibition Convention at Columbus, 
Ohio, on the twenty-second of February, and 
made the following nominations for State offi- 
cers: For Governor, S. B. Chase, of Susque- 
hanna County; for Supreme Judge, Joseph 
Henderson, of Washington County; for Audi- 
tor, General Barr Spingle, of Lancester 
County; for Congressmen at large, Colonel F. 
McFarland, A. J. Clark and B. Rush, of Brad- 
ford county. 

The resolutions recognize Woman Suffrage. 


WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford preached on ex- 
change of pulpits, at Meriden, Conn., Sunday 
before last, in the afternoon, from Heb. iv. 15, 
and in the evening from John xii.32. She 
also attended and spoke in the Sabbath School 
in the forenoon, officiated at a religious meet- 
ing of the boys at the Conn. State Reform 
» School, located in Meriden, at 4 P. M., then 
went to the City Hall and spoke at the usual 5 
P. M. Temperance Meeting. A pretty good 
day’s work, we should say, for man or woman. 
Thus do women answer the Brooklyn Pres- 
tytery by—preaching. 
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THE WELL. 


BY JOHN PIERPOINT. 


When the summer noon is glowing, 
When the men are out a-mowing, 
And so blithe 
Swing the scythe, 
Into swaths the clover throwing, 
With the herdsgrass, tall and spiry, 
And the red-top, light and wiry, 
And when close behind them treading, 
All the morning I’ve been tedding, 
Till, as now, 
On my brow 
Stand the sweat-drops, bright and pearly, 
Just as, in the morning early, 
Stood the dews that night had shed 
On the opening rose’s head; 
Then ‘it is that from the hay, 
To this well I “come away,’”’ 
And, beneath the trees that shade it, 
Thank the good old man that made it. 
And, as from its resting-place, 
On the water’s dimpled face, 
Where no warming ray hath struck it, 
Up,I drew the dripping bucket, 
And my parching lips I press 
To its brim—oh, then I bless 
The Good Being who hath given 
To his creatures “rain from heaven,” 
And, through earth’s mysterious cells, 
Leads it down to fill our Wells. 


When, in sultry harvest weather, 
Not a zephyr moves a feather 
Of its wing for hours together, 
And one sees 
On the trees 
Limbs and leaves together sleeping, 
All a breathless Sabbath keeping, 
When the very brook is creeping 
Lazily along its path, 
And the sky, 
Hot and dry, 
Seems to scorch the world in wrath— 
When the men are out a-reaping, 
And when, in my wheat-field travels, 
I’ve been gathering up the gavels 
That the reapers leave behind them, 
Into golden sheaves to bind them; 
Or, with neither shoes nor socks, 
(When the stubble 
War a trouble,) 
Oh, I bless the gracious Giver, 
For the fountain and the river! 
Bless him that, in summer’s prime, 
He hath made 
Such a shade 
For the sultry harvest time; 
Bless him for this cool retreat, 
So reviving and so sweet; 
Bless him for this short recess 
From my toil and weariness, 
And for this delicious cup, 
From the Well that cometh up. 


Round the wine cup and the bowl 
Wit may come, with song and laughter, 
But there come, forever after, 
Pains that pierce and rack the soul. 
These twain, 
Sin and Pain, 
Have, for aye, a charm around them, 
For, together God hath bound them;] 
While these friends of Age and Youth, 
Health, and Cheerfulness, and Truth, 
Still dwell 
In the Well, 
Where the ancient sages found them. 
I’ve been bringing into shocks , 
All the sheaves of bearded grain, 
Or, upon the laddered wain, 
Have been loading; while the team, 
Lolling in the fiery beam, 
Have confessed its melting heat— 
Oh, ’tis grateful to retreat 
From the flash of Pheebus’ car, 
To a farm-house, where there are 
Shady trees, 
Such as these, 
Reaching out their arms afar, 
With their shield of leaves above me, 
As they would do, did they love me; 
Grateful to roll up my sleeves, 
That the cool breath of the leaves 
Over my warm arms may pass; 
And to drop upon the grass 
Hat and jacket, and repair 
To the good old Well that’s there, 
With my panting Tray and Fido, - 
For they know, as well as I do, 
What the bucket is to bring up,— 
Grateful, when we see it swing up, 
Yes, most grateful to our lips 
Is the water, as it drips— 
Rather, as it pours and dashes— 
From the bucket’s brim, and splashes 
All our feet—for dogs and boy 
Equally the bath enjoy ; 
Equally, in harvest weather, 
Man and beast rejoice together, 
In the boon their Maker brings, 
In our water-brooks and springs, 
That he pours from ‘‘rifted rocks,”’ 
For the shepherd and his flocks, 
That he showers on every plain 
In the earth-refreshing rain, 
And that, at his bidding, swells, 
In our rivers and our Wells. 


———S” 


THERE ARE GAINS FOR ALL OURI' LOSSES. 


There are gains for all our losses— 
There are balms for a]! our pain; 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 

And it never comes again. 


We are stronger, and are better, 
Under manhood’s sterner reign; 

Still we feel that something sweet 

Followed youth with flying feet, 
And will never come azain. 


Something beautiful is vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain; 
We behold it everywhere, bd 
©n the earth, and in the air, 
Bat it never comes again. 
—R. H. Stoddard, 








Love scarce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving. 


WOMEN’S STEPS. 


BY KATE TRUE. 


“There it is again, the old song ‘I’m so tired.’ 
I wonder if all ladies sing it? 

“If I ask you to play or sing it is always, 
‘I’m so tired.’ And as to a social game of crib- 
bage or whist, you will play a short rubber, 
and run off to your everlasting sewing, leav- 
ing me to amuse myself. I donot wish to find 
fault, my dear, but it does seem to me a wife 
might exert herself a little and make the even- 
ings pleasant for her husband, after he has 
been bothered with business all day. The 
simple truth is women take a great many un- 
necessary steps.’’ 

These were the very words uttered by Hon. 
James Huntley to his beloved wife Elizabeth, 
one winter evening. 

James Huntley, the successful business man, 
the courteous, dignified, elegant gentleman, 
and a universal favorite with the ladies: Eliz- 
abeth, his wife, once blooming and still lovely, 
had just put the three Huntley saplings in bed, 
with infinite labor, and much assistance from 
nurse, and now, when Fred had taken his last 
drink of water, baby had cried herself into 
the arms of Morpheus and out of his mother’s 
aching ones, she had walked slowly down 
stairs, thinking how glad she would be to re- 
tire herself, but conscious of the duties still to 
be done and anxious to join her husband for 
a little quiet chat, the one bright thing after 
her bustling, weary day. She entered the 
library with her mending basket in her arms, 
hoping her husband would offer to read aloud 
while she attacked the haunting household 
demon ; but no, his words of greeting were: 

“Well, Lizzie, I thought you were never 
coming down. Why don’t youlet nurse get 
baby to sleep?” 

“For the good reason, Jamie, that I am his 
mother, and poor nurse has her hands full 
with the others. Do you want anything?” 

“Yes, I’ve been waiting here two good 
hours to hear you read Wilson’s speech, you 
read so much better than I do, and besides 
it does me good to lay off and smoke.” 

“Sorry to disappoint you, Jamie, I must 
work. All the contents of this basket must be 
attended to before I sleep, and really, dear, I 
am very tired.” 

Then the Hon. James expressed his views 
concerning tired women as stated above, and 
threw himself on the lounge with his cigar in 
his mouth, rattling his paper rather more than 
the occasion demanded. 

Lizzie drew her basket near her and put 
out her hand to begin operations, when an 
imperious voice said : 

“I wish you would have the goodness to 
move that table with the drop light a little 
nearer; a man can’t read in the dark.’’ 

Oh, Hon. James, just think of it! you, the 
“elegant society man,’ “the devoted husband” 
and “polite gentleman,” addressing your wife 
in such amanner! Did we not see you, one 
week since, walking through the elegant con- 
servatory of our friend, Mrs. Jones, and did 
we not hear you tell her “your wife was a 
model woman, and highly accomplished ?” 
Did she not urge you to bring her there and 
you promised it! for “your darling Lizzie was 
very fond of flowers.” And here you are 
thinking only of self, and ordering her to 
move a heavy table for your accommodation, 
while your words and manners are such as 
you would not dare use to one of your ser- 
vants. 

I am drawing your picture from life, and 
you must not find fault with the drawing be- 
cause the wart on your nose is so prominent. 
If the wart did not exist my eyes would not 
see it, and you and all the Huntleys are at 
liberty to touch up the picture and improve 
it if you wish. 

Lizzie Huntley moved the table and sat 
down again. A blur passed before her eyes, 
and a little stab of pain shot through her, but 
not a word passed her lips. 

She was learning her life lesson in the wrong 
way. With her great unselfish love she had 
fancied all troubles sent are troubles to be 
borne with patience. She had yet to learn 
that trials sent us by the All-wise are the only 
ones under which we should ‘“‘suffer and be 
strong,” but trials and troubles of men’s de- 
vising are to be fought against in just indigna- 
tion. 

On top of the work basket lay a letter, a 
plump, crumpled letter, which Lizzie had tried 
all day to find time for reading: she had 
brougat it down intending to ask James to 
share it with her, but the little cloud “‘no bigger 
than a man’s hand” had arisen in the domestic 
sky. She looked at her husband, and decided 
he was not in a favorable mood just now; she 
would read it to him again. 

Underneath the letter was the usual medley 
which accumulates you know not how, but 
never fails to accumulate in mother’s basket 
when mother is the “head of the housebold,” 
as she should be. 

Two pairs of shirts for James, to be cut out 
more in the neck, he remarked but yesterday 
“*he did not see why such a little thing could 
not be done, he had spoken of it forty times,” 
—forty meaning in a man’s vocublary twice. 





— Whittier. 


would have completed them but for unexpect- 
ed guests. She suggested allowing the sewing 
girl to attend to it, but was curtly told to “‘do 
it herself and then it would be done right.” 
Two shirts, eight pairs of stockings, a sheet 
with the corners snapped out with the wind, 
James Junior’s pants with a ventilator at the 
knee, a “‘shirt’s wife” with the band rent asun- 
der, a stringless pudding bag,a pair of driv- 
ing gloves for the Hon. James, and her own 
more dainty ones. 

Was it not a cheering prospect? Even the 
seamstress had her evenings and had gone out 
for a walk. Cook took her two or three even- 
ings out with unfailing regularity, and nurse 
likewise; but Lizzie never knew one hour of 
time to call her own. She had tried it for a 
year or two, determined not to degenerate, 
but the hour for “practice’’ became ‘‘the chil- 
dren’s hour,” and French and German were 
neglected while she attended to the practical 
matters cf daily life. 

Every one in the household had her allotted 
task but Lizzie; hers was always to do over 
the half-done tasks of others, perform many 
self-imposed ones, and do her utmost day by 
day,—a conscientious woman who began her 
married life with the determination to do 
everything well, and all she could. She had 
done her very best for her family, and the 
very worst for herself. 

To-night she looked again at her husband, 
who had now fallen asleep, and said, half re- 
proachfully, “I wish I had more time to de- 
vote to him. He cannot be more tired of this 
horrid sewing than I am; itis a worry. By 
the time Jamie is well fitted up, Fred is out 
at the elbows, and baby is a constant appli- 
cant for tucks let out. I never find time to 
look after myself until Iam drivento it. I 
wish I could run away from it all for a few 
weeks, as Nellie suggested in her letter. I 
have tried three times to read it and failed.” 

Yes, the postman left it in the morning, and 
Lizzie had taken it from the servant between 
her thumb and finger, then held it in her teeth, 
and at last transferred it to her pocket; for 
on its arrival, baby was proving himself any- 
thing but “a well-spring of pleasure,’ having 
made an attack on a pail of water left for a 
moment near the door. Nurse was at hand 
to mop up the carpet, while mamma attended 
to the rubbing down and reconstruction of 
this son of Adam. Going to her own room 
after quiet was restored, Lizzie opened her 
letter and entered heartily into her friend’s 
plans for the summer, but just as she reach- 
ed the never-forgotten “my husband says,” 
the door burst open and the frantic nurse 
exclaimed, “Oh, come quick, please; Master 
Laurence has swallowed a penny.’’ 

Down went the letter. After an hour’s 
struggle, a dose of physic, and a series of 
screams, the penny was discovered reposing 
between the child’s bib and dress. 

Still trembling with fright, she was called 
upon to repeat her directions to the seam- 
stress: “Did she say two tucks and one ruf- 
fle, or two ruffles and one tuck ?”’ That weigh- 
ty matter decided, Lizzie went to her room. 

Master Fred, an irrepressible youth of three 
years, had taken advantage of the open doors 
and excitement in the nursery, and made a 
raid on mamma’s room. When mamma en- 
tered, she saw the letter on the floor made 
into a ball, her work basket upset, a bottle of 
Bay-water had wasted its sweetness on the 
Brussels carpet, her tooth-powder was scat- 
tered about promiscuously, books and papers 
were thrown down, and about the floor such 
trifling adornments were seen as balf a dozen 
clothes-pins, a tin pan, a broken-nosed baby, 
a rubber ball, a feather duster, and the last 
Bazar with the fashion plates in as much dis- 
order as the hair of a fashionable belle. The 
little culprit stood in the corner, peeping out 
with an expression compounded of impudence 
and fear, the former predominating. Fre- 
quent repetitions of “you naughty boy” 
caused an additional display of dimples, aud 
the irrepressible youngster marched off with 
nurse, Jooking triumphantly at the scene of his 
late exploits with an assurance which seemed 
to say, “Didn’t me fix ’em all nice?” 

At last order reigned, and Lizzie attempted 
again the perusal of her letter only to hear, 
“We need a yard and three-quarters more of 
this trimming for baby’s dress.” 

“Well, Mary, I will run down town for it, 
the girls are all busy now.” The errand done 
after a hurried walk, Lizzie finds it to be the 
children’s dinner hour, and with motherly 
care she usually joins them, taking baby down 
for a frolic. 

Throughout the day these little worries, 
little cares, and constant steps were kept up, 
and Lizzie thought of the evening not as a 
time for idleness, but quiet toil after confu- 


sion. 
So Lizzie laid the dreaded shirt in her lap 


and read her letter. Huntley snored and no 
doubt dreamed of some spot where women 
are never tired. 

How cheerily Nellie wrote! “If you will 
come,’’ she said, ‘we will exert ourselves to 
make you once more the happy, vivacious Liz- 
zie.”’ 

How delightful it would be to go over the 
well-known paths with this dear friend. How 
thoughtful John was concerning Nellie’s com- 
fort and happiness! James used to be in the 








Lizzie had taken them in hand at once, and 


| 


not, it was so hard to look after everything 
and do everything well, and she had kept 
faithfully the promise to herself to do all in her 
power to make home happy. 

What would James say if she proposed a 
vacation? Just then the door-bell rang, and 
their neigbbors, Capt. Blunt and wife, came in; 
Capt. Blunt, an old classmate of Huntley’s, 
and his wife, one of the solid, motherly wo- 
men, whose life flowed in easy channels. 

The noise of entering did not waken James, 
and Blunt proceeded to perform that task in 
his usual manner. 

“Come, sir, get up; this is a pretty way to 
entertain your wife while she works for you. 
Good thing for you she hasn’t the pluck of my 
little woman, or you would get a cold bath for 
presuming so,” 

Huntley roused himself and looked stupid, 
“I guess I did forget myself.” 

“Guess you did? not much doubt on that 
score. Polite, aren’t you? Who was it, Liz- 
zie, who used to visit you five nights out of 
seven and stay till after midnight? Never 
smoked cigars and snored then, did he ?”’ 
“Jamie gets very tired, and this stupid work 
makes me poor company.” 

“Poor fiddlestick! What does he do to 
tire himself any more than you, or half so 
much, But that is just like a woman, always 
making excuses for her husband.” 

Nannie Blunt proposed going up stairs to 
take a peep at the babies, for Nannie’s young- 
est was this very moment winding zephyr for 
a charming young lady, and Nannie’s great 
heart took in all the little ones and her stout 
arms were always open for “Auntie’s pets.” 

The two women went up together ana soon 
became deeply absorbed in conversation, Nan- 
nie borrowing a thimble and attacking some 
of the stockings. 

“No use for you to tell me to put it down, 
dear child, for I shall not. What are triends 
good for if they cannot help one another over 
the rough places? The fact is, Lizzie, you are 
killing yourself with over-work, and who will 
thank you ?”’ 

So the women talked and worked, while 
down stairs Capt. Blunt gave Huntley what 
he called “a good going over.’’ 

**Fact is, Jim, I have been just ready to 
thrash you at any time in the last six years, 
all the more because you are my old chum, 
and the husband of my favorite cousin.”’ 

“What are you driving at?” 

“Simply this: you are killing your wife by 
inches, a kind of murder the law does not 
reach and all the more commun because wo 
men are the silent sufferers.” 

“Killing my wife? Are you crazy?” 

“Not at all. Lizzie is combatting daily with 
an amount of labor it would sicken you to 
perform, without the stimulus of kind words 
or encouragement, and with the constant spur 
of her own natural ambition and desire to do 
her whole duty.” 

“That is not my fault. She can have more 
servants if she needs them, and when a man 
is willing to pay for it, I don’t think he 
should be blamed for her persisting. I am 
sick of hearing her say ‘I am so tired.’” 

“Then never let her feel it. A large num- 
ber of servants only increase a woman's 
cares.’ 

“Well, women are always taking unneces- 
sary steps. I have told Lizzie so repeatedly.’’ 

“Yes, I heard you once and in ten minutes 
you asked for a certain paper, and instead of 
getting it yourself, you allowed her to go up 
stairs for it, although she told you where to 
find it. You have remarked frequently that 
the women of the present generation lacked 
stamina, and yet with your superior strength 
you allow her to carry your heavy boy up 
stairs instead of taking him yourself.’ 

“Why doesn’t she ask me?” 

**Ask a father to care for his child and his 
mother? Did you ever wait for her to ask 
you to open a door in the courting days? 
Would a woman with proper self-respect stoop 
to ask as a favor an attention which properly 
belongs to her, and which it is, or should be, 
a geutieman’s pleasure to bestow ?” 

“Lizzie never complains.’’ 

“No, and never would; it is only women of 
coarse natures who do that, or in any way 
disturb the harmony of home. Because she 
has borne your selfishness quietly, she de- 
serves the greater kindness from you. Such 
men should catch a Tartar in the matrimo- 
nial drawing. Superior women invariably en- 
dure in silence until endurance is no longer 
possible, and then it takes keen suffering and 
bitter pain to make her acknowledge her idol 


lay. 

\ of scolded Lizzie once for nut making you 
bear your full share of family cares, but she 
only said in her gentle way, 

* Don’t blame Jamie, cousin, he never was 
used to it, and as to asking him to do little 
things for me, Icannot. The attention which 
is not prompted by love I do not desire,’ 

“The truth is, Jim, you are committing this 
kind of murder just as hundreds of others are 
doing, thoughtlessly and selfishly, but surely 
for all that. 

**Lizzie is ready to work her little fingers 
off for you and her little brood, and you let 
her do it and even increase her work. 

If she propuses an evening at the opera, a 
concert or a lecture, you always think it too 





old days,—was it her fault now? She hoped 





the house seems like a prison to her, and she 
is longing to get out of it and rest. She is 
shut up here with a thousand nameless wor- 
ries, while you go out and freshen your- 
self by contact with your fellow-men, listen 
to the news of the day, chat a little, smoke 
a good deal, and entertain friends in your of. 
fice. If business is brisk, you work your 
clerks harder and pay them well for it, and 
perhaps put your own shoulders to the wheel 
a litle. Then you come home and eat a nice 
dinner which she is very anxious about lest it 
should not please you, and then while she is 
doing the hardest work known to women, 
caring for her babies, you lounge and rest, or 
fall asleep in the library. 

“Do you remember last winter when your 
book-keeper was sick, how you worked until 
nearly morning for a week?” 

“Yes, and rough it was, too, working night 
and day.” 

“Then think of Lizzie. She has not hada 
full night’s rest since little Jamie came, and 
now the others add to her anxiety. You ex- 
pect her to be your companion, to entertain 
yourself and friends, to dress handsomely, 
receive gracefully, be an accomplished house- 
keeper, a model mother, a ready seamstress, 
and oversee all matters concerning the house, 
This she does with such help as your income 
admits of, and our unfortunate, unskilled ser- 
vants can afford her. No matter how tired 
night finds her! Mothers know well their 
most precious hours are those when the chil- 
dren are safely tucked in bed, and the house 
quiet. This is her golden opportunity to gather 
up the raveled edges of the domestic work 
and prepare for the coming morrow. 

“You do not think the nurse should be 
trusted with baby at night, and you do not 
consider yourself equal to it, simply because 
you have nut taken a proper view of it; for the 
good Father never gave any man children for 
him to impose the entire care of them on the 
mother. AsI tell Nannie they are our chil- 
dren, and I must do my part of the labor as 
well as enjoy my full share of the pleasure, 

‘*Lizzie’s slumbers are disturbed, her health 
injured and her spirits broken. Many a wo- 
man goes to her grave a so-called victim of 
consumption, whose life is worried out of her 
by ceaseless labor and the slow ‘uagging’ of a 
selfish man.” 

“Don’t you put it strong, Capt.? I don’t 
believe men are quite so heartless, although I 
confess I can see now that my wife has rather 
a hard life of it; pure thoughtlessness on my 
part, and Lizzie takes things so quietly.” 

“No, I don’t put it a whit too strong. Look 
at my white hair and remember that I should 
have made the same mistake you have done, 
if it had not been for a good old friend. He 
came to me one day when I had been married 
a month or two, and gave me some advice I 
never could forget. 

“*Blunt,’ he says—‘You have a young and 
pretty wife, see to it you take care of her; more 
women die of starved hearts than the world 
dreams of. Don’t let yours—and above all, 
don’t boast and brag about your wife in com- 
pany, and fret at her at home. When the 
children come, remember ‘*women are the 
weaker vessel” and don’t put all the care on 
her frail shoulders: if the babies have to be 
cared for at night, remember who cares for 
them all day, and, Blunt, keep up all the little 
attentions you used to pay her in the old 
days. If a man wants his wife to look young 
and fresh he must take care of her.’ 

“That is about what he said to me, and I 
have acted on it: Nanuie keeps up her part 
well; the result is we are a happy old couple 
—and my boys didn’t have a step-muther.” 

“Well, Capt.,” said Huntley, *‘if I am the 
sinner you say [ am, [ must beg Lizzie's par 
don.” 

“Right, my boy, and while you are about it, 
just talk alittle less about women’s unnecessa- 
ry steps.” 

Hon. James Huntley has gone to the beach 
this season with his family; rumor informs us 
he is extremely devoted to his wife, and Lizzie 
has rosy cheeks, and smiles once more as she 
used to.—Salem Observer. 





WOMAN'S RIGHT TO HER OWN PROPERTY. 


The new English statute permitting married 
women to hold property in their own right is 
now undergoing a curious test case, in the per- 
son of a deserted wife. A Mrs. Digges, whose 
husband deserted her in 1868, had since that 
desertion, purchased some property to which 
she considered she had exclusive right, but in 
April last, the sheriff came, and seized her fur- 
niture for her husband’s debts. On the wifes 
side it was contended that as the husband 
had not bought the furniture she owned it in 
point of right; but the other side maintained 
that the money with which it was purchase , 
was not earned but given. The strict word- 
ing of the statute, it appears, was to protect 
wages acquired by a wife in any employment, 
and any money or property acquired by her 
through any literary, scientific; artistic, or oth- 
er work. The judge before whom the case 
was brought, decided in favor of the wife, but 
subject to leave to take the opinion of the full 
court upon it. 





What requires more philosophy than taking 
things as they come? Parting with things a» 





damp or she is too tired, when the truth is 


they go. 
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SOCIAL NEW YORK. 


From an English Point of View. 
(Continued. | 
It would be absolutely impossible to find 
twelve American gentlemen in any omnibus 
on a wet day, some of whom would not make 
room for a woman, and do it with grace, as if 
they had a pleasure in the doing of it. They 
would always prefer even that a man should 
come in and stand on their toes, with his um- 
brella dripping over them, than that he should 
be left out in discomfort. Most of us who 
take occasion to travel in these not very aris- 
tocratic conveyances in London, may remem- 
ber to have noticed the expressions and ac- 
tions of the five on each side, when a lady pas- 
senger makes her appearance as No. 11 at the 
door—the alacrity to make room, and remove 
her embarrassment as to which side she 
should choose, and the pleasant welcome giv- 
en! However, we have rules and regulations 
as to complements, which are conspicuous for 
their absence in New York. It is outrageous, 
the way in which they fill their omnibusses 
and cars—exactly like the carts one sees in 
London streets filled with calves—not only 
with all the sitting and standing room taken 
up, but with men hanging on to the platforms ; 
and that under no necessity of exceptional 
pressure, but as an every-day occurrence. 
One is apt to hear in this country unfavorable 
comments on American manners; and it is 
true that they may often be found not alto- 
gether consonant with the highest grece or 
finish ; .but a stranger may travel ‘from Maine 
to California, and from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico,” with very tolerable cer- 
tainty that he will never encounter the slight- 
est willful impoliteness, unless he himself gives 
occasion for it. On the other hand, he will 
often find excessive courtesy from rough ex- 
teriors, where he might little expect it, exhib- 
ited not in waste of words, but in kindness of 
action. Even ina California emigrant steam- 
er, an Englishman, busy in taking care of his 
guns, and of his bath-tub, and of himself gen- 
erally, may, if he has the eyes tosee and the 
heart to understand, learn some lessons in 
chivalry—an accomplishment of by-gone days 
—from these same rough Western fellows, 
who may have shocked his delicate sensibility 
by eating peas with their knives, and by chew- 
ing tobacco, Under a glaring tropical sun, it 
will be their first business, on arriving at As- 
pinwall, to carry ashore the chairs and other 
movables, including babies, of women in no 
way connected with them, helpful to get them 
good places in the new steamer at Panama,— 
unmindful, till that is done, of their own com- 
fort. Is it, then, this equality of conditions 
that tends to greater courtesy, greater kindli- 
ness in manner? Certainly, these qualities 
are noticeable among American men. As for 
the women, they are very bewitching from 
their sprightliness, but they are sometimes 
spoilt, more or less, by the attention they re- 
ceive, looking upon the men merely as provid- 
ers for their amusement; and they may be a 
little too apt to regard what they designate 
“having a good time” as the most important 
object in life; but still, as a rule, they appear 
to make good wives and mothers. And while 
they are young, life certainly is made very 
easy to them, very joyous, as it naturally 
should be. Their association with the other 
sex is encouraged in every direction. Noth- 
ing so pleasantly surprises an English gentle- 
man who goes to a New York ball well intro- 
duced, as to be asked by half a dozen fair mai- 
dens of eighveen to twenty years of age, to 
whom he may have been presented; to call on 
them any evening. Asitis only in most ex- 
ceptional instances that their papas or mam- 
mas add to the crush in a ball-room, he is not 
likely to have the faintest idea who his new 
friends may be; but the invitation having 
been given in the frankest, kiudest manner, he 
naturally takes advantage of it, and on the 
first occasion will probably be introduced to 
the parents and the rest of the family. But 
on all future occasions he is more likely than 
not to find the young lady quite alone. Not 
that she will deliberately so contrive it as to 
be alone; it would be truer to say that no one 
else will deliberately contrive that she should 
not be alone; and yet, so habitual is this cus- 
tom, that there will not be the smallest con- 
straint or consciousness in her manner, She 
conducts herself exactly as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world that two young 
people should be alone together. Perhaps 
the most common form for a visit to take will 
be that the young lady receives her friend in 
an anteroom, while the rest of the fami- 
ly, with folding doors open betweeb, will 
be proceeding with their ordinary avocations 
in the adjoining room, precisely as if no for- 
eign element were present. Each girl in the 
family will have her own distinet circle of ac- 
quaintance, both men and women; so that 
Maria’s friends are possibly unknown, except 
by sight, to Julia; and papa’s and mamma’s 
friends are quite unknown to both young la- 
dies. In some large houses in New York, 
where two or three of the girls are in society, 
each receives her own friends in her own bou- 
doir, where her visitor is shown up straight 
from the front door, and where she has her 
piano and her own favorite books and flowers 
about her. He comes and goes without see- 


unconstrained intimacy is apt to tend natural- 
ly towards matrimony. 

The safety of the arrangement lies in the 
numbers. For the visitor going out is likely 
to stumble on another coming in; and the 
same young lady will walk or ride alone in the 
park with a different gentleman every day of 
the week, or will be seen one day perched on 
one of those marvelous “light wagons,’ with 
very scanty room for two on the seat, behind 
a pair of trotters speeded up fo a “‘two-forty 
gait” (twenty-two miles an hour); the next 
day, alongside a different driver, on an Eng- 
lish dog-cart with a tandem team; on a third 
day reclining, with a third cavalier, among 
buffalo-robes in a sleigh, rattling along under 
the merry music of its silver bells. In what- 
ever form the men amuse themselves, the 
companionship of ladies seems to be a neces- 
sity for their thorough enjoyment. 

And to this may be attributed the lightness 
of the atmosphere of American entertainments. 
Ata New York dinner there is certain to be 
a very large proportion of young married la- 
dies, and girls recently “come out ;” and these 
women are apt to be so beautiful to look on, 
and so coquettish (without being flirts at all 
in the offensive sense of the word) simply so 
frankly ready to be admired and to be pleased, 
and so anxious to please, that no man can 
have time to realize any defects or wants. 
He welcomes the new sensation of seeing peo- 
ple thoroughly and unrestrainedly enjoying 
themselves in their own way. It may not be 
the highest way; but they are there for the 
purpose of enjoyment, and theydo enjoy them- 
selves, and do not consider it necessary to give 
themselves airs, either of frigidity, gushing sen- 
timentality, literary enthusiasm, or fastness. 
They are simply natural. Of course, in a city 
of the size of New York, there are numerous 
sets in what may be called “the best society,” 
comprising every tone of culture or want of 
culture; and it is therefore impossible to 
give an idea of the average style of conversa- 
tion. It would not surprise you to find in an 
average dinner-company several men unaware 
of the existence of well-known recent works, 
as, for instance, the “Idyls of the King,” 
“The Spanish Gypsy,” or “The Ring and the 
Book.” But at the very same table you might 
find yourself taken up sharp by a girl in her 
teens, if you ventured to air a doubtful knowl- 
edge of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s writings, or 
were to quote Buckle inaccurately. It would 
probably, however, be difficult to find any- 
thing like the number of quiet dinner-parties 
in New York that may be found in London, 
where various subjects of political, literary, or 
scientific interest are conversed about with 
considerable knowledge on the part of the 
talkers, and where it would be impossible for 
any one to circulate without avery fair ac- 
quaintance with the current literature of the 
day. “Shop’’ is the general bane of average 
New York dinner conversation among men. 

* Then there is generally a hearty desire on 
the part. of every one to have a ‘good time;” 
and as hospitality is one of the cardinal vir- 
tues of American character, whatever your 
host has of best in the way of wines and ci- 
gars is sure to be forthcoming without stint. 
There is none of that repression which is the 
cold blanket on so many English entertain- 
ments, where those who consider themselves 
alittle grander, socially, than their neighbors, 
must always be asserting their supremacy; 
and where, from the butcher to the baronet, 
so many people are always striving to be 
what they are not, and to force themselves 
into the society of others whose whole end 
and aim in life is to avoid associating with 
them. In New York the lawyer, the banker, 
the merchant, and the broker all associate on 
terms of perfect equality as gentlemen; and 
out of business hours you may see the young 
broker without a shilling of fortune, but who 
is a gentleman, take a position in society that 
a millionaire banker, who may not be a gen- 
tleman, would give his ears to obtain, and 
never can obtain. In England there is a.very 
general—aimost a universal—impression or 
reproach, that money will do anything in New 
York; but we who live in so thin a glass 
house cannot afford to throw stones. Many 
arailway magnate who may have amassed a 
fortune—compared with which Hudson’s in 
his palmiest days would have been scarcely a 
competence—is as rigidly interdicted from 
any decent society in New York, as Hudson 
was warmly welcomed in those circles which 
claim to call themselves the select society of 
London. Itis very hard to say what does 
constitute the right of entrée into good society 
in New York; but it most certainly is not 
wealth alone. There seems to be a sort of 
process of natural selection of all those people 
who, in themselves, contribute something to 
the generalenjoyment. For in all their so- 
cial gatherings, enjoyment is the chiefest point 
considered. This is especially noticeable ina 
ball-room. The genius of the people goes out 
much towards dancing. Nothing can be more 
perfect ofits kind than one of their assemblies 
at “Delmonico’s.” ‘‘Delmonico’s’”’ is an in- 
stitution of New York, a Swiss family of that 
name having for long been the chief restau- 
rateurs of the city. They have rented a cou- 
ple of the handsomest houses in Fifth Ave- 
nue, and have built a ball-room behind them, 
which is used not ouly for these public assem- 


wishing to give a large private ball. The 
suite of rooms is sufficiently handsome; and, 
as four or five hundred people can be accom- 
modated without crushing, there is generally 
room to move about and todance. The bulk 
of the matronizing is done by comparatively 
few young married ladies, each of whom will 
take charge of any number of girls who report 
themselves to her as a matterofform. It is a 
very pretty sight to see one of these young 
matrons enter the salon bleu, the reception 
room, with half a dozen girls in her train, 
each carrying from one to half a dozen bou- 
quets of exquisite flowers. They have a rare 
faculty for dressing well—understanding how 
to wear their fine things, and having in gen- 
eral a pereeption of the harmony of colors, 
aided by a liberality in allowance, attained by 
a diversion of much that English fathers devote 
to the hunting and shooting proclivities of 
their sons. A ball-room presents a rich, 
brilliant appearance, like a gay parterre of 
flowers. Dancing has been elevated almost 
into an art, and it is very rare to see either 
man or woman who does not dance really 
well. Pace and endurance are not so much 
cultivated in America as grace; and the whole 
room does not set to dancing, or rather jost- 
ling one another, at the same moment. Rows 
of respectable but uncalled-for papas and 
mammas, consuming valuable air and space, 
are unknown. The young girls are conse- 
quently the lords of the ascendant; and they 
look as if they felt it, as they are entitled to 
do in a ball-room, 

Quadrilles and lancers are never danced, 
having gone out of fashion as completely as 
stage coaches. Waltzes and galops alternate 
till twelve o’clock, when the favorite German 
cotillion, with its many fanciful, pretty, and 
graceful figures, commences and lasts till any 
hour in the morning. Dancing young ladies 
seem to be divided into two sets—one of 
which dances everything except, and the oth- 
er nothing but, “the German.’’ 

The men, having been taught dancing from 
their infancy, and having kept it up, ever 
since, seem to enjoy a ball as much as the 
women; and the women are radiant. The 
universality of flower-carrying adds very much 
to the effectiveness of their appearance. It is 
extremely rare to see any lady quite bouquet- 
less; and it is a pleasant custom, and a natu- 
ral one, that aman should send to any wo- 
man whom he admires, or to whom he may 
be indebted for civilities, flowers, either in 
baskets for their boudoirs, or in bouquets to 
sweli their triumphs at a ball. They express 
a sentiment as lightly as it can be expressed, 
without having any undue weight attached, 
either by giver or receiver, The sending of 
the flowers is good for the man, in that for 
the moment he has thought of some one’s 
pleasure beside his own ; the receiving of them 
is good for the woman, because it puts her in 
charity with all menand women. The draw- 
back is the want of moderation apt to charac- 
terize things American. The cost ofa choice 
ball bouquet is ten or twelve dollars; so thata 
belle may often be seen entering a room with 
ten or twelve pounds sterling worth of flow- 
ers in her hands, as five bouquets will be no 
unusual number. As they will all be cast out 
next day, the waste of money is excessive and 
reprehensible, for the sentiment cannot be 
measured in dollars. Baskets of flowers, of 
course, run to much greater excess, twenty 
pounds or forty pounds being often paid in 
winter for handsome ones. 

Even in their club life, the New York men 
seem to aim at including the other sex. 
They have a Four-in-hand Club, which cer- 
tainly belongs as much to the ladies as to the 
gentlemen, so far as regards the uses to which 
it is put, and the pleasures derived from it. 
The Club House is beautifully situated on a 
knoll overlooking the Hudson, some eight 
miles from the city, and was built for the pur- 
pose of giving dinners and dances. The view 
from it up and down the river is lovely, and 
many a pleasant ladies’ dinner (always includ- 
ing unmarried girls) is given there in the long 
summer afternoons. In the winter time, 
dances with thirty or forty couple, and the re- 
turn home in a sleigh behind a gentleman 
whip slightly exhilarated (of course by the 
keen frosty air) and doing his honest sixteen 
or eighteen miles an hour, with the moon 
shining out cold and clear—no “nebulous hy- 
pothesis,’ as we are accustomed to in this lit- 
tle isle; and the bright stars (much more 
steadfast than the driver) and the solos and 
the choruses, accompanying the joyous ring- 
ing of the silver bells, leaves a pleasant—very 
pleasant—impression on the mind of him 
who, through the storm of the singing, may 
still be listening to a still small voice very 
near him. 

Another pleasant innovation is the custom 
of giving theater or opera parties. Any un- 
married young lady or gentleman can select 
a matron, and ask half a dozen or a dozen of 
their friends to go to the theater or the opera, 
the entertainment being generally prefaced 
by adinner, or followed by a supper and an 
impromptu “German ” at Delmonico’s. You 
very rarely turninto any theater in New York 
without seeing a party of young people enjoy- 
ing themselves in this way. It is, perhaps, as 
pleasant a way of passiug an evening as any 


right and left at dinner, there is the chance of 
a new deal subsequently; and, that again 
failing, there is always the piece to look at, 
with closed eyes perhaps, if the light is strong! 
It will be understood that the opera is a much 
cheaper amusement in New York than in 
London, and in itself inferior in fully equal 
proportion. In fact, there is nothing first- 
rate about it, except the toilettes of the ladies 
in the audience. 

But whether a young lady prefers the constant 
society of a gentleman or gentlemen at her 
theater parties, or in her walks, her rides, her 
drives, or her church-going, the point that 
makes her life in America different from any 
European experience is, that she is free as air 
to dispose of herself as she thinks best. It 
can scarcely be said that any part of the mode 
of life described above is likely to contribute 
much towards making people wiser: in fact, 
a disposition towards mere enjoyment is apt 
to be much contemned by superior peuple, 
who are impressed with the many difficult 
problems in life which have to be solved, and 
in the solution of which they themselves 
may be aiding. But it must be remembered 
how few of us are superior, or have any in- 
tention—even granting we have the ability— 
to apply our leisure time to schemes for the 
improvement of ourselves or of our fellow- 
creatures; and if we don’t get the amusement 
to which we, rightly or wrongly, think our- 
selves entitled to in one way, we will attempt 
itin another. Pretty constant social inter- 
course is good for the great mass of young 
people, even if a little frivolity be superinduc- 
ed. Butif ladies and gentlemen are to asso- 
ciate together, let their proper relative posi- 
tions be maintained. Don’t let us get and 
keep the wrong side uppermost. However 
inferior New York society may be in its intel- 
lectual development, on one point it may take 
its stand—that a man of thirty, unmarried, 
is looked on as a helpless, hopeless bachelor; 
and no girl dreams but that she will be mar- 
ried should she so desire it. 

And, notwithstanding the luxury in which 
these young ladies are brought up, it is a com- 
mon thing to see them marry men without a 
shilling of fortune except their brains, and, 
after having been surfeited with every kind of 
attention and amusement, take up their quar- 
ters in a three-pair-back in ‘‘Bridal Kow”’ 
without a murmur, and live for a season on 
about the cost of the bouquets sent to them 
in a previous season. And as far as an out- 
sider can judge, they make contented, loving, 
and faithful. wives; and perhaps, after all, 
they cannot more worthily fullfil their desti- 
nies. No form of life can be more beautiful 
than that often practised by English girls—of 
devoting a great part of their time and atten- 
tion to visiting the poor, and to ministration 
in Sunday Schools, where the motive is pure 
benevolence, a strong desire to alleviate mis- 
ery, or to root out ignorance, apart from any 
selfish idea that such conduct will insure their 
own future benefit; but, on the other hand, 
one often sees a character wholly devoid of 
that talent for real benevolence wasting a 
life in a public exhibition of charity, while the 
poor whom she has always with her at home 
suffer from a spicit of discontent and dissatis- 
faction, which might be relieved by a little 
natural romance, for which Nature has fitted 
her, if circumstances had only been more fa- 
vorable. For all such— 


‘*Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis iu the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Newra’s hair?” 


It would, however, be assuming too much 
to maintain that there is any necessary incom- 
patibility between the two forms of living. It 
is quite possible that the same young lady who 
may sport with her (male) Amaryllis in the 
shade from four to six in the afternoon may 
have been doing good work from ten to four. 
The records of the Sanitary Commission dur- 
ing the war:showed wonderful achievements 
on the part of American ladies, and of these, 
New York claimed no small share; and the 
splendid charitable institutions of the city it- 
self bear witness that these duties are in no 
way neglected. 

It does not follow that work will uot be well 
done because play is well done. And although 
the walks and the rides, the drives and the 
dinners, the croquet parties and the evening 
parties, of ordinary young people may seem to 
be matters of very trivial interest or import- 
ance, it must be remembered that the sum of 
these small daily incidents powerfully affects 
the disposition, the manners, and the bearing 
of whole sections of society. Wein England 
are too apt to think that because the best speci- 
mens of our own countrywomen and country- 
men show types that are very rarely equalled 
and never excelled,—so that the words Eng- 
lish lady and English gentleman convey, and 
convey rightly, to our mind, quite a distinct 
and different notion from mere “lady” or “gen- 
tleman,’’—therefore we are entitled to believe 
that our average Briton holds something of a 
superior social rank to all foreigners. But 
when the choice specimens have been culled 
out, the fact is, that, owing to our inequality 
of condition, the residuum in Great Britain is 
of a dull, pompous, selfish, ungenial nature, 
and may learn something from much-maligned 
New York. ar 


Ladies are being admitted to the practice 














ing any other member of the fawily ; and this 


blies, but is very generally hired by any one 


other, tw dine at hali-past six and go to the 
opera afterwards. If unfortunate in your 


HUMOROUS. 


Motto for a cat-show—“Come to the scratch.’’ 


When the rain falls, does it ever rise again ? 
Yes in dew time. 


Ts a lamp at any time in a bad temper? Yes, 
when it is put out. 

The most dangerous kind of a bat that flies 
at night is a brickbat. 

What is that which makes every person sick 
but those who swallow it? Flattory. 

Two leaders of Paris fashion recently had 
the temerity to appear at a ball without chig- 
nons., 

What is the difference between aspendthrift 
and a feather bed ?—One is hard up and the 
other soft down. 

Why is a horse the most curious feeder in 
the world? Because he eats best when he 
has not a bit in his mouth, 


A new verb to express the sudden access of 
heat in the atmosphere has been invented: 
“It Vesuviates.” : 

Formerly we treated those with whom we 
differed in theology to a hot stake, now we 
only offer them a cold shoulder, 

A Chicago young man was recently quite 
smitten by his neighbor’s wife. She smote 
him with a rolling pin. 

When Jonah’s fellow-passengers pitched him 
overboard, they evidently regarded him as 
neither prophet nor loss, 

“I am glad this coffee don't owe me any- 
thing,’ said an accountant at his breakfast. 
“‘Why so?” inquired his wife. “’Cause I 
don’t think it would ever settle,” he replied. 

“Why is there no cream on this milk 
George ?” said an under-graduate to his scout 
at Cambridge. “Stir it up, sir,’ was the re- 
ply. “Itsinks to the bottom.” 

A lady, speaking of the custom of styling a 
ship “she,’’ wants to know why they are all 
considered female. They are not, al! the mail 
steamers for instance. 

That was a sly old Scotchman who, on mar- 
rying a very young wife, was rallied by his 
friends on the inequality of their ages. “She 
will be near me,” he replied, ‘‘to close my een.” 
‘*Weel,”’ remarked another of the party, “I’ve 
had twa wives, and they opened my een.” 

A quaine old gentléman, of an active, stir- 
ring disposition, @ man at work in his gar- 
den who was quite the reverse. “Jones,’’ said 
he, “did you ever see a snail?’ “Certainly,’’ 
replied Jones, “Then,” said the old boy, “you 
must have met him, for you never could over- 
take him.” 


—_ 
Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Neos. 128 and 1308 d Av corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For anncuncements and particulars address the Seo 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
1288 d Av New York City. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 
Sent Free! 


This M ine is a representative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any 
other monthly published. It is original and first- 
class, and fills a place in the literary ranks before un 
occupied; is beautifully illustrated, contains choice 














stories, fine poems and essays, fashion, housek ng, 
and gardening pm gre oy and spicy editorials on 
li and social topics. 1t numbers among its 


contributors the names of many of the most gifted 
and eminent writers of the West, It is a well estab- 


lished ine, having been running over three 
years, and having a very and rapidly increasing 
circulation. 


Send your address for a specimen copy, 

containing one of the most varied and liberal premi- 

um lists ever offered tothe public. Address T. J. 

as 1 a ‘‘Milwaukee Monthly,’ Milwaukee, Wis. 
ay 25. 


SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 

The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MeEpICAL CoL- 
LEGE, Of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- 
plications made by women for homepathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements, 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Facilty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
16th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 





FEES. 

Matriculation, paid only Once. .......--sse-e+ $ 5.00 
Practical Anatomy, per session........+...+.+ 10.00 
Gradwatien..cocccccccccccescccescaccesccccocs 30.00 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 100.00 
For students who have attended two full 

conten in other respectable Medical Col- 2 
Graduates of other Medical Golieges:...2.:7! 30.00 


For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No, 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN 

BOOKS & PERIODICALS; 
Depository of 
Unitarian Publications and 

Circulating Library. 
With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 CuzsrnutT S8r., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The Woman’s JouRNAL may always be had at this 
office. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office=--17 H m Street 
A few doors from mont Street. Boston. 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Trentmeat and Care ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. . ' 
Office Hours from 10 A.M, to4 P.M., SATURDAY 








of dentistry in Germany. 


and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 


When Brigham Young and the Mormon 
hierarchy established WomAN SUFFRAGE in 
Utah, some two years ago, we ceased to feel 
any anxiety on the subject of polygamy. We 
knew that the social relations would be peace- 
fully adjusted in accordance with equity and 
purity, without Federal interference, whenever 
both sexes should unite in their regulation. 
The first result of Woman Suffrage in Utah 
has apparently been in the interest of polygamy 
—only apparently. It has really been to check 
the vindictive and partisan procéedings of the 
Federal Courts against the Mormon leaders, 
and to remand the question of polygamy to 
the consideration of the men and women of 


Utah. 
A second and equally beneficial result has 


been to compel the theocracy to make its ap- 
peal to the hearts and minds and consciences 
of the Mormon women. Instead of treating 
them as mere appendages to their masters, 
they are now recognized, by both Mormons 
and Gentiles, as citizens. A weekly paper bas 
been established by the Mormons, called 
Woman’s Exponent, under the supervision 
of Eliza Snow, one of the wives of Brigham 
Young, which will be circulated extensively 
among the Mormon women, and will do more 
to educate and enlighten them in the next 
five years than any outside influence could 
have done in a century. The Deseret News, 
also published in the conservative or Mormon 
interest, has adopted a tone of respect and 
courtesy for women, far in advance of average 
American newspapers and worthy of general 
imitation. 

On the other hand, the Salt Lake Tribune, 
published in the Gentile or anti-Mormon in- 
terest, cheerfully recognizes the fact that 
polygamy is practically referred to the decision 
of the women of the Territory. In a lead- 
ing editorial, entitled “THz WoMEN or Urau 
TO THE FRONT,’ the Salt Lake Tribune says: 


We are glad to find the ladies taking advan- 
tage of the use of our columns to express 
themselves before the world, and show up the 
other side of the polygamic question. They 
already begin to understand that the Woman’s 
Exponent is but a journal run in the interest 
of the priesthood, and is to be used as a 
means to further reconcile the Mormon women 
to a polygamic life. ‘ 

In our columns this morning will be found 
a communication from our esteemed friend, 
Mrs. S. A. Cooke, the perusal of which will 

rove her to be—to those not acquainted with 

er—a woman Of uncommon intelligence and 
depth of thought, and will do much to prove 
to the outside world the class of women who 
are inaugurating a crusade against polygamy 
—not so much a crusade of bitterness as of 
facts, stern, hard facts, which tell of the secret 
workings of polygamy inthis Territory. 

The Sacramento Record in a recent article 
on the subject says: 

A new agitation has arisen in Utah, and it is of a 
kind to produce more practical results than any 
movement against polygamy in the past. The Mor- 
mon women are at last waking up to the gravity of 
the situation, and being ina great measure released 
from the tyranny that has closed their mouths here- 
tofore, they are inning to testify to the wrongs 
they suffer. The Mormon rulers have possessed a 
great leverage until recently, in their hold upon the 
polygamic wives, over whom a stern repression, 
sometimes only moral, but if we mav believe now | 
statements, not seldom vagaeel, has been maintained. 
Helpless in the hands the polygamic hierarchy, 
these wretched creatures have been compelled to 
stultify themselves, and give the lie to their strongest 
feelings, by declaring that they were happy under a 
system which strikes at the root of womanhood’s vi- 
tality, smothers the domestic affections, blights the 
heart, and renders lifea wretched and dreary shadow. 


The Salt Lake 7ribune continues :— 

The proof that the Mormon rulers have 
, a great leverage over their wives, 
sometimes amounting to‘‘a physical repres- 
sion,’’ may be also found in our columns this 
morning by the perusal of a letter from 
Grantsville, where a poly ic girl-wife of 
only seventeen has been brutally used; al- 
though, in justice to the Mormon community, 
we say that physical brutality is very rare, 
while that other and far keener brutality, 
which is the rule, ignores true love—compan- 
ionship—and makes of a woman a serf to 

riesthood, stultifies her nature, and makes 

er a —— to all idealistic happiness. 

Polygamic Mormonism treatsea woman 
simply asa machine, a thing without will or 
purpose, and who is most happy when oblivi- 
ous of every instinct of her nature. Hence 
polygamous wives avoid rather than seek the 
companionship of women living happily in the 
monogamic relation, as such contact invaria- 
bly strikesa chord in their hearts which vi- 
brates with suppressed emotion. 

The coarse way in which a polygamic hus- 
band alleges that polygamy is better than 
prostitution conveys some idea of the estimate 
placed on woman. This, with the loose ideas 
about divorcing polygamic wives, proves con- 
clusively that such unions are generally made 
without involving any of the sentimental or 
mora! feelings which should constitute a true 
marriage. e great lack of companionship, 
the absence of all that casts a halo around true 
unions, and the contemplation of their con- 
dition in case of the premature death of the 
husband, are subjects that are beginning to 
orn the thoughts of the wives and mothers 
of Utah. 


This coming to the front of the intelligent 
women in our midst—some, too, who have 
passed the bitter ordeal—with the bold asser- 
tion that woman’s true instincts are the di- 
vinest revelations on the marriage question, 
is an event in Mormon history, and presages 
the ushering in of a revolution which will 
shake priestcraft in Utah to its uttermost 
depths, 

Thus, our most sanguine expectations of 
the beneficent result of the establishment of 
Woman SurrraGE in Utah begin to be real- 
ized. Woman is, at length, the arbiter of her 
own destiny. The solemn and complex prob- 
lem of the marriage relation, with all its pro- 
found and holy significance, is referred, alike 
by Mormon and Gentile, to the educated in- 
tellect and enlightened conscience of woman. 





The parties immediately interested will de- | declaring as his conviction, “despite his great | sive. When was the country more prosperous 


cide for themselves. 

We shall publish, hereafter, the articles 
which appear from week to week, in the Utah 
papers, and which are written by the women 
of Utah. Even Horace Greeley has more 
than once expressed his approval of a Con- 
gress of women for the discussion and ad- 
justment of domestic relations. The discus- 
sion now agitating the public mind of Utah is 
just that. 

Whatever may be the immediate decision 
of the women of Utah upon the question of 
polygamy, it cannot, of course, be regarded as 
a finality, but certainly, for the time being, it 
should be respected and obeyed. H. B. B. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 
INSTRUCTION. 

A writer in an Italian journal, under the 
head of “Female Professional Schools,” gives a 
sad picture of the lamentable state of things 
in the benevolent (conventual) establishments 
for the education of dowerless young girls 
After showing that no effort is made to 
arouse them to a love of knowledge, which is 
regarded as the foe of humility, and that citi- 
zens seeking wives are allowed to come and 
pay for them, the writer goes on to say: 

Matters standing thus, can we hope ever to 
have the family, the hinge of society, the 
hope of the nation, ordained by love, capable 
of every sacrifice, educatress of a new genera- 
tion ? 

To change, then, the old modes of discipline, 
to reform them, to introduce professional 
teaching into these houses of benevolence, to 
let them be no longer anticipations of the 
tomb (where the spirit is engulfed in dark- 
ness, and, when brought to the light, loses, 
because it is so dazzled, the benefit of sight), 
would be not only a beautiful, but a health- 
bringing, humanitarian work. Let munici- 
palities and government unite. Let the au- 
thorities command, and progress force the 
doors of these places, where the enemies of 
civilization are nestled. Still it is a deplorable 
fact, that these institutions live a life of their 
own, and have their own funds received by 
legacy. Hence, to induce those who govern 
them to yield, to constrain them to give up 
old customs and accept new, is not possible. 
But determined minds do not attempt that 
which is easy. They must not believe in the 
impossible, that they may rejoice in recover- 
ing these girls, in the hope of seeing them 
leave school as workwomen or professionals 
capable of earning a good livelihood, the best 
girls for the rearing of families. Let us root out 
the weeds. Here let the law interfere, as it 
can, so that there may no longer exist foci of 
adverse principles, where are educated creat- 
ures, who, on coming out into the world, find 
themselves in direct antithesis to the ideas 
which now reign sovereign among the mass- 
es,”’ 


FREE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPERIOR INSTRUC- 
TION OF WOMEN AT PARIS. 


Some time ago, a movement which is gain- 
ing ground every day found its origin in the 
aim to develop superior instruction among 
women. It is well known how, until the 
present time, neglect has closed to them a 
whole system of knowledge without which 
the world is but a locked box. 

It is time that they should receive a solid 
education suited to their important office of 
instructresses of childhood. 

Different institutions have been established, 
with the double end of better forming women 
for the society in which they live, and moth- 
ers for their providential function. 

Among these institutions is that founded 
three years since by Madame Liénard, with 
the co-operation of distinguished professors 
belonging to the colleges of Paris. 

But Mme. Liénard has thought it just to 
call to this course a certain number of young 
girls who, while destitute of worldly means, 
may be gifted with a happy aptitude for in- 
struction. Under her inspiration some per- 
sons have gathered around her for the pur- 
pose of sharing iu this good work. 

For this end they have instituted a certain 
number of scholarships. 

These scholarship will be awarded at the 
next meeting. 

The young girls must be at least fifteen 
years old. 

They will be admitted to the meeting on 
the presentation of a member of the society. 

The course lasting two years, each scholar- 
ship is founded for that length of time. 

The cost of the scholarships is, four hun- 
dred francs per year, or eight hundred for 


the whole. 
PRIMARY INSTRUCTION 


has been the subject of much attention and 
some petitioning in Paris, of late. The times 
are too much advanced for this important 
function to remain wholly in the hands of the 


clerical caste. 
FOURIER. 


The centenary anniversary of the birth of 
this thinker was celebrated in Paris by a ban- 
quet, April 27. Among the one hundred 
and seventy-two guests present there were 
many ladies. The chief orator, M. Victor 
Cousidérant, who riveted the attention of all 
present by an interesting discourse which 
lasted three-quarters of an hour, gave an ex- 
ample of great wisdom and moderation in 








admiration for the work of the master, that 
one must be able to make allowance for its 
puerilities and errors, and accept as true only 
those statements which are confirmed by 
science.”’ 

A work entitled “Fourier, his life and theo- 
ry,” by Dr. Pellarin, has appeared this year. 
M. Morin, says: 

“All the world understands the importance 
of the social question. The effort to elude it 
would be vain. It presents itself armed with 
imperative necessity. Modern nations, de- 
spite the immense progress which they have 
made, have allowed a social organization to 
exist, the vices of which are horrible. While 
a privileged minority enjoys all the delights of 
life, and profits by all the improvements re- 
sulting from the upward march of science 
and industry, a multitude of destitute beings 
is compelled to stagnate in ignorance and 
misery. Is humanity to suffer forever a state 
of things so contrary to justice; or is she to 
expect a reform which shail give satisfaction 
to all lawful desires, which shall furnish every 
man with the means of developing all his fac- 
ulties, and of finding, by means of his work, 
a suitable support? It is this regeneration 
which is pursued by all the socialistic schools. 
Some of them, irritated by the spectacle of 
evil, fly into a rage against society, wish to 
abolish personal property, and to blot out the 
institutions which have hitherto been the 
basis of social order; but, having no plan to 
propose, they are incapable of effecting re- 
orgavization, and proceed with violence, spo- 
liation, and despotism. They would produce 
nothing but a frightful overturn, and only 
aggravate the evils they aspire to cure. 

“Fourier, at least, separates himself distinct- 
ly from these violent revolutionists. He, sup- 
ports individual ownership, as well as all 
acquired rights. It is impossible not to re- 
cognize the fruitfulness of his genius, the 
originality of his discoveries, Considering the 
problem from every side, he leaves no difficul- 
ty unsolved: he analyzes the human faculties 
with marvelous sagacity, and draws a com- 
plete programme of a social order in which 
they may all be exercised, so as to reconcile 
the interests of society with those of the in- 
dividual, and to realize at last that liberty of 
which we have had, as yet, but a deceitful 
appearance. It is by rendering labor attrac- 
tive, by organizing it into series, that he in- 
tends to regenerate the world. He enters 
into all the details of execution. He foresees 
everything, seizing the tie which unites all 
the sciences, he attaches them all to his cen- 
tral idea, from cosmogony and metaphysical 
theology to the technology of the household 
and the constitution of the kitchen. 

“One of the distinguishing features of his 
theory is, that it can be tried on a small scale, 
by a small association of devoted men; so 
that, in case of failure, the innovators would 
have compromised only their own time and 
their personal capital, without harm or peril 
to the State. ... 

“Tt has therein an incontestable advantage 
over the theories of certain schools which do 
not wish to operate, except on an entire na- 
tion, at the risk not only of shipwreck to their 
own views, but of bringing on a disastrous 
confusion, without any profit for the classes 
they wish to_relieve.” 


We ourselves think that the best way of | Lad 


bringing the world to regeneration is for 
every man to set the example of minding lis 
business and being just and helpful to his 
neighbors; but it is interesting to see what 
men of prominent minds have thought on 
this subject, even where their views have 
been, in some respects, fatally distorted. 
J.B. A. 





LETTER FROM BEN WADE. 


The following letter from Ex-Senator Wade 
was addressed to the Committee of Arrange- 
ments of the Grant and Wilson ratification 
meeting in Washington, but was received too 
late to be read: 

WASHINGTON, June 24, 1872. 

Wm. A. Cooke, Esq., and Gentlemen of the 
Committee of Arrangements : 


I very much regret that I shall be obliged 
to leave the city before your ratification meet- 
ing takes place, and therefore must decline 
your kind and complimentary inyitation. It 
would have afforded me great pleasure to have 
Leen present to testify in person to the true 
and intelligent Republicans of Washington 
my unwavering devotion to the principles of 
the Republican Party, and to declare how 
heartily | approve the action of their great 
Convention at Philadelphia. Wedo not ex- 
pect the Democratic Party or the mere selfish 
disappointed hangers-on of the Republican 
Party to approve the action of that Conven- 
tion. It is as natural for that party to hate Gen. 
Grant as it is for all true Republicans to hon- 
or and admire him, and why should not that 
party hate him above all men—yea, and fear 
him, too? Did not the Republican Party, 
under his leadership in the field, meet, over- 
throw and utterly destroy that party organ- 
ization with the only principle it ever had— 
that is, to lord it over aud trample down the 
weak and the oppressed, and to extend the 
curse of human slavery over the entire Con- 
tinent, and thus to erect an odious oligarchy 
a the ruius of our free and glorious Repub- 
ic? 

No wonder they hate the man and the par- 
ty through whom their nefarious hopes were 
crushed. The civil Administration of Gen. 
Grant has been as beneficial and successful 
as his military career was efficient and deci- 





in every department than now? Look at 
the reduction of the taxes and public debt at 
the same time, and then tell me, grumbler, of 
what you have to complain. here is the 
man since Washington who has_ rendered 

reater or better service to the Republic than 

n. Grant? Name him if he is to be found, 
andI willhelp to make him President; but 
if no such man is to be found, then I am for 
Grant against the world. 

As to the second man on the ticket, Henry 
Wilson he is well known to us all. He is an 
old soldier in the cause of Republicanism. He 
served it faithfully and efficiently from its 
organization. He is the very incarnation of 
the genius of America. In no other soil un- 
der heaven could such a plant take root and 
flourish. Born and nurtured in poverty, ob- 
scurity and destitution, experiencing in his 
person all the hardships and privations inci- 
dent to such a condition, he knows well how 
to sympathize with the laboring portion of 
the people, and to his eternal honor be it 
said that in the days of his prosperity he has 
never for a moment forgotten his associates 
in poverty or ceased to labor for their eleva- 
tion and prosperity. 

When we reflect upon what the Republican 
Party has accomplished since its organization 
we may wellbe proud. Noother body of men 
within the range of history has done so much 
to advance the welfare of mankind, to estab- 
lish the great principles of justice, liberty and 
equality. Yet their mission is by no means ac- 
complished. There are many important 
governmental questions yet to be settled, and 
no other so competent to the task. To doubt 
the success of such a party, when pitted 
against the broken cohorts of the old slavery 
party, is an insult to the intelligence and vir- 
tue of the American people. 

When a great political party has become so 
conspicuously depraved that they feel there is 
no hope of reform suicide may, perhaps, in such 
acase be a virtue, and such seems to be the 
condition of the Democratic Party at this 
time. By adopting Mr. Greeley as their stand- 
ard-bearer they deliberately admit (if they 
are honest) that the poorest, weakest, most 
vacillating and uncertain Republican is an im- 
provement on anything to be found in their 
own party. But let us stand by our own no- 
ble candidates as faithfully as they have 
stood by the principles of Republicanism, and 
our triumph is certain. 





MISS NELLIE GRANT. 


The following purports to be bona fide cor- 
respondence between the Queen of England 
and the daughter of our President. Whether 
genuine or not, the first letter is worthy of a 
sensible American girl, and the last is as 
womanly as it is queerly: 

LANGLEY’s Hore, May, 1872. 

My DEAR LADY AND QUEEN :—I am em- 
barrassed at the honor of an official request, 
given through a high officer, your Lord Cham- 
berlain, I think, to be presented to your 
Majesty. I should dearly love to see you, that 
I might tell my mother and father that I had 
been thus honored. I am but a simple Ameri- 
can girl; thatI am the President’s daughter 
gives me no claim to your recognition as a 
sovereign. If, with the kind lady who is act- 
ing as my chaperon, I might visit you, I 
should be very glad. Our Secretary of Lega- 
tion hints at some political significance in this 
opportunity. I can not so interpret it, and 
would not wish to be so received, because it 
would not be oy as I am nothing in Ameri- 
can politics, and Iam sure my father would 
not desire me to appear other than as my sim- 
ple and very humble self. If, with this expla- 
nation, your Majesty will allow me to visit 
you, I shall be greatly honored and be very 
proud. 

I have written this note of my own motion, 
and because I[ think it the right thing to do. 
I am your Majesty’s very obedient servant and 
admirer, NELLIE GRANT. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Miss NELLIE GRANT:—I have instructed 
y—— W convey to you this note, and we 
shall receive you as the daughter of your hon- 
ored parents without the intervention of our 
high officers of State. I shall accept your 
visit as an “American girl,’ and there shall 
be uo other significance in the fact than your 
kindly expressed desire to see the lady and not 
the sovereign. I shall find it pleasant to for- 
get that I am Queen in receiving you to- 
morrow afternoon at our palace at Windsor. 

VICTORIA, 





A PROGRESSIVE PARTY. 
An exchange says :— 


The very moderate recognition of woman’s 
Services to the country, and her claims to par- 
ticipation in the government, contained in the 
Republican platform, places the party in its 
proper position upon this question. As a pro- 
gressive party, without hastily endorsing, it 
gives a friendly and respectful hearing to new 
ideas. The party which has nominated Henry 
Wilson, one of the earliest and most earnest 
advocates of woman’s suffrage, to the second 
place on the National ticket could not do less 
than to say, “that the claims of women to the 
ballot are entitled to respectful consideration.”’ 

The party that contains such advocates of 
this new cause as Carpenter, Hvar, Butler, 
Curts and Willard cannot well be silent 
apon a question which involves the funda- 
mental principles upon which it rests its faith, 
viz: the ballot is essential to the protection of 
every citizen. Despite the timidity of some 
of the sub-committee who framed the plat- 
form, the good cause was recognized, and the 
Couvention manifested its hearty approval in 
c peated cheers. Henceforth this great ques- 
tion is to be fairly heard before the country. 








CORRECTION. 


Mrs. Hanaford desires us to correct the 
statement concerning her occasional sermon, 
by stating that it was before the Southern As- 
sociation, and not the State Convention. 
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Dr. Mary T. Safford. 
_ RESIDENCE AND OFFICE 
798 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


Office hours, 7 to 10 A. M., 2to4 P. M. 
July 6. 4t 





A FREE COURSE 


TWELVE LECTURES TO WOMEN, 


ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Will be given in the hall of The Tech i 
Institute, during yt 4 of Ocrosnn, Hove 
BER and DecEMBER, 1872. 


To commence on SATURDAY AFTERNUON 
tober 5, at 3 o’clock, and to be continued ome. 
urday afternoon following, at the same hour, until 
the series is ended in December. 


The Lecturers for October are Mrs. E. D. Cheney 
pe P. Whipple, John Weiss, Oliver Wendelj 
olmes. 


The Lecturers for November are George 8. Hill 
Phillips Brooks, Wendell Phillips. Robert Coll: 
yer, William R. Alger. 


The Lecturers for December are Ralph Waldo Emer- 
wee ames Freeman Clarke, George William 


The Hall will be opened at 2} o’clock each Satur. 
day, and closed precisely at 3. Seats are provided for 
ar who will be admitted without tickets. 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


BOYS & GIRLS. 


The Forty-Fourth year will commence on the 9th 
of September. Application may be made at the 
School House, 34 Essex Street, till July 6th. Cata. 
logues sent to any address. 


July 22. CUSHINGS & LADD. 





FOR THE BEST OF 


SUMMER READING 


GET THE LIVES OF THE GREAT MUSIC MASTERS, 


Of Beethoven, ($2.00); of Handel, ($2.00); of M 
zart, ($1.75); of Mendelssohn, (el7h), of Rossini, 
($1.75); of Chopin, ($1.50); or of Schumann, ($1.75). 

hese are no Heavy Biographies, 
But are charmingly written and very entertaining 
books, as are 

Mozart's Letters, (2 vols. each $1.75); 

Beethoven’s Letters, ($2.00); 

Mendelssohn's Letters, (2 vols. each $1.75) and 

Remini of Mendelssohn, ($1.75). 








To have a Jubilee at home send for 
HE WORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE 





CHORUS BOOK. e75- 
For a good work on Composition, bu 
BAKER’S THEORETICAL AND PRAC. 


TICAL HARMONY. $2.00. 


To make Sabbath School children’s eyes sparkle, 
t that Gem of the Season, the New Sabbath School 
Song Book, entitled 
SPARKLING RUBIES. By Asa Hull 
and Harry Sanders, Esq. 35 
The above Books sent, post-free, on receipt of re- 
tail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
une le 








Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT S8ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to 4 P. M, 
Mar. 11. 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street; 
BOSTON. 
Julyl6. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


JAIL, 


Mi 


MPI 





PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call and Examine. 
385 Washington St., Boston. 10- 





TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Beston. 
C. W. TURNER. H. R. CoungyY. 
June 2%. ly 


LADIES having work for a seamstress—one com- 
bining efficient service with moderate charges, and 
making no extra charge for out-of-town calls, will 
please address, for terms and references, “SUSIE 
FAITHFUL,” Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 

May 4. 2m 


FOR SALE! 
Real estate, in Delaware, and Maryland. Splendid 
Farms for raising Fruits, Grain, and early Vegeta- 
bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. 
GEORGE W. INGRAM, 
June 1. 3m MIDDLETON, DEL. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American wee Suffrage Associa- 











No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL— Specch in the Brit 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1567. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet? 
From the At/antic Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 


tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 


and revised edition. 
For sale at the office of the 
Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. : 
iG Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage 
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